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STAFF HANDBOOK 
FOR 
THE HIGH SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 


By CaRL G. MILLER 
Lewis & Clarke High School 
Spokane, Washington 
This is a new revised edition of this popular handbook for members of the high 
school newspaper staff. Clear, concise instructions are provided for each member of 
the staff and the sections on General Policies, Staff Leadership, Rules for Copy, Ten 
Make-Up Rules, Copyreading and Proofreading Signs, Rules for Column Writing and 


Style are most helpful. The use of this handbook will save hours of the adviser’s 
time and contribute toward better education and a better paper. Price 35 cents. 


“The little book can be a big time-saver for many staffs because its rules and 
basic policies are very sound,” 


Bernard A, Shepard 
Instructor of Journalism 
Fresno State College, Fresno, Cal. 
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DRAMATIZATIONS 
OF 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AND 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


3Y ZETTA DALTON 


These two dramatizations, in one volume, were prepared for the two-fold pur- 
pose of entertainment and supplementary classroom work in clubs and schools. The 
plays may be effectively presented without special equipment, but when given for 
entertainment, colonial costumes add to their attractiveness. Price 35 cents. 


SIX LATIN DIALOGUES 
By MARY VIRGINIA CLARK 


This book has been writtey that busy teachers may find help in preparing mis- 
cellaneous programs for Latin clubs and assemblies, The short dialogues may be used 


in the motivation of first year class work and for practice in oral Latin, Price 30 
cents, 


THE PALMER COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
370 Atlantic Ave. Boston 10, Mass. 
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Here is a “must” book for your school, 
“The Student Council in the Secondary 
School,” just published by The National 
Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. This comprehensive, 22-chap- 
ter book covers in detail all phases of 
council organization and activity, supple- 
menting theoretical discussion with numer- 
ous illustrations of actual practice. We 
assume that you have this Association’s 
“1949 Student Council Handbook,” and 
will get, shortly, its “1950 Commencement 
Manual.” 





These activity books, and such general 
magazines as STUDENT LIFE and SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES, as well as the specialized jour- 
nals of the various national dramatic, de- 
bate, publications, and other associations, 
should be made easily available to the stu- 
dents themselves. Far too often these in- 
teresting and significant helps are piled 
up in the principal’s or director’s office, 
or in other places where they are not eas- 
ily available. 





The stupid policy of assigning all teach- 
ers to home rooms has handicapped the 
proper capitalization of this most impor- 
tant guidance setting more than any other 
one thing. Even though all teachers may 
be excellent in subject instruction, not all 
of them have competency in home room 
sponsoring. 

Some teachers might well sponsor two, 
three, or more home rooms, provided they 
are successful and enjoy home rooming, 
and have their subject loads correspond- 
ingly lightened. This necessitates sched- 
uling home rooms at different periods. 

The main reasons why this is not done 
are (1) the administrator does not have 
a proper understanding and appreciation 
of the place of the home room, and (2) 
he does not know how to schedule a “float- 
ing” period, or, if he does, hesdoes not 
want to take the time to make up such a 
schedule. 

We hope shortly to publish an article 
showing how this is done in several schools. 





And while we are on this topic: we 
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know of a school which last fall, without 
previous experience, scheduled a full-hour, 
daily home room period, assigning every 
teacher to a home room. Naturally, that 
“program” ended disastrously within four 
months. 

The effects of this failure may be good 
if intelligent study and reorganization re- 
sult; the effects will certainly be bad—for 
years—if the program is dropped com- 
pletely and a “we-tried-it-and-know-it- 
won’t-work” attitude is used to explain 
this failure. Even if the ultimate effects 
are good, this represents learning the hard 
way. 





The other day we met with a yearbook 
staff in which there was considerable dif- 
ference of opinion concerning the senior 
write-ups. One group wanted to do what 
always had been done (old man Tradi- 
tion), use verses under the senior pictures, 
and place their activities on the last text 
page. The other group wanted to use sen- 
ior activities under each picture and no 
verses. 

We went along with the latter group. 
The verses commonly used are not only 
exceedingly amateurish and silly (usually 
copied from other books), but most of 
them are pointless; it is downright impos- 
sible to get a good pertinent verse for each 
senior. The least important page of text 
is that preceding the advertising section, 
and surely the senior activities are not that 
UNIMPORTANT. 

The argument that some seniors have 
long lists of activities and some have short 
lists, or none, and the resulting make-up 
will embarrass the short-record seniors, is 
as immaterial as a smiilar assumption con- 
cerning the differences in color of senior’s 
hair or the length of their noses. The 
senior pages represent a historical sec- 
tion and should be limited to actual bio- 
graphical facts, few or many. 

Further, the argument that these short- 
and-long write-ups make for an unattrac- 
tive page, while a “treat-em-all-alike” pol- 
icy of using couplets or quatrains makes 
for a well-balanced page, means that his- 
torical accuracy is sacrificed to a method 
of presentation—unjustifiable sacrifice. 
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Principal or Procurator? 


ED was six—just old enough to en- 
ter the first grade—when the Elm 
Heights school was ready for oc- 

cupancy in September. Mr. Beaver, the 
new Elm Heights principal, had been prin- 
cipal in the old Central building previ- 
ously, and now that he had an opportunity 
to really establish himself in the newly 
developed subdivision where the “proper 
people” lived, he was bursting all his 
seams to make an impression. 


Ned’s father visited the first grade one 
morning in November, having suppressed 
his curiosity for two months so as not to 
give the impression he was overly solici- 
tous or patronizing. 


After an opening exercise consisting of 
a salute and pledge to the flag, and a song 
by the six-year-olds, Miss Penny, the 
teacher, called the roll and checked the 
record while the pupils marched to her 
desk and made their deposits. It was 
Tuesday. Tuesday was bank day. Big 
signs on the walls of corridors and class- 
rooms proclaimed TUESDAY IS BANK DAY; 
Be A Goop AMERICAN; PRACTICE THRIFT. 
REMEMBER TUESDAY. The collections were 
hardly finished when Miss Nickel, the 
principal’s secretary, entered to pick up 
the day’s deposits. Then Ned’s father sat 
back expectantly, hoping to see his first- 
born in action in a formal learning situa- 
tion for the first time. 

Miss Penny proceeded valiantly. She 
probably would have been an excellent 
teacher if given an opportunity. She was 
iardly more than warmed up, however, 
when Miss Nickel reentered. “Mr. Beaver 
says this is not enough money. Your quota 
is much more than the amount collected 
today. He says you ought to be ashamed 
of yourselves.” 

Miss Penny thereupon shook the chil- 
dren down once more, hoping to get a few 
concealed coins. After having gone down 
each row of seats holding out her hand 
for money and getting none, she opened 
her own purse and gave Miss Nickel all 
her loose change. Miss Nickel counted it 
on the spot and shook her head warily. 
“Only 87 cents more? Mr. Beaver is not 
going to like this. You’d think the kids in 
this neighborhood would have more money. 
I'll bet the kids back at Central can do 
better than that, and their daddies are 
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laboring men.” 

“Well, maybe we can get going now,” 
thought the hopeful father. Vain hope. 
He was just getting settled to see what he 
thought would be a good teaching-learning 
situation, when Dr. Beaver entered. 

“Attention please, everybody. I have in 
my hand some tickets for a fair at the 
school this Friday night. This is a new 
building, and the grounds need landscap- 
ing, sO we are trying to raise money in a 
number of ways. One way is the fair 
Friday. Now I am going to give each of 
you children two tickets to take to your 
parents. You should bring the dollar to- 
morrow to pay for them. Miss Penny will 
keep a careful record of all who bring in 
their dollars or return the tickets. Now 
don’t forget—a dollar tomorrow!” 

Then the visiting patron recalled some 
earlier incidents. Ned had brought mimeo- 
graphed sheets home on numerous occas- 
ions, some asking for money for a new 
piano, some for Boy Scouts, some for Red 
Cross, some for P.T.A., some for a curtain 
in the school auditorium, some for a ra- 
dio. While the fervid father was thus 
musing, Mr. Beaver had left the room and 
Miss Barr had entered to teach a lesson 
in music. 

After a recess period, Ned’s pater was 
still patient. He resumed his chair in the 
rear of the room and watched wistfully. 
By noon he had seen Miss Brush, the art 
supervisor, come in for her little act; Miss 
Sewell, the city elementary supervisor, 
come to administer a reading-readiness 
test; Miss Penn, the handwriting expert, 
come to show the children how to sit at 
their desks to write; and Mr. Steele, the 
physical-education supervisor, to lead the 
pupils in some calisthenics as they stood 
by their seats. While he was fumbling in 
his pocket for his watch to see whether 
it might be about time for noon dismissal 
and the end of his wasted visit, he was 
jolted to see Mr. Beaver again burst in. 

“These handbills just came in from the 
printer. They are advertising a carnival 
two weeks from now. I am giving each 
of you children one to paste in your front- 

room window at home and a few extra to 
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give to your neighbors who may not have 
any children in school. Now don’t let this 
confuse you; this is in two weeks. The 
fair is Friday. Don’t forget your dollars 
tomorrow for the two tickets I gave you 
earlier this morning.” 

After Ned and his father had walked 
home and the crisp autumn air had helped 
cool the father’s emotions, it seemed a 
propitious time for a short test on school 
organization. The father, wondering 
whether Ned knew all the school person- 
nel of the morning and what the various 
visitors’ duties were, proceeded with a 
quiz program. 

“There were several people in your 
room this morning, Ned, besides Miss 
Penny. I wonder who they all are and 
what they do. Who is Miss Nickel?” 

“She is the girl who runs errands and 
answers the telephone.” 

“Who is Miss Barr?” 

“She is the music supervisor.” 

“Who is Miss Brush?” 

“She is the art supervisor.” 





“Who is Miss Penn?” 

“She is supervisor of writing.” 

“Who is Mr. Steele?” 

“He supervises physical culture.” 

“You are an alert boy. You learn fast 
to know all these people and what their 
jobs are. Now who is Mr. Beaver?” 

“O, he is the man who sits in the office 
and counts the money.” 

O, the glory of unsophisticated child- 
hood — the time when children are too 
young to be diplomatic! Children call 
things as they see them, and they see them 
more discerningly than some adults sus- 
pect. Ned never knew why his father 
laughed so uproariously at his last answer 
and exclaimed, “You’re not so dumb! I 
hope they make you superintendent of 
schools here sometime if you maintain that 
degree on insight.” 

But when the father told Mr. Beaver 
about Ned’s bright answer when they sat 
together at the next Phi Delta Kappa 
luncheon, the eager principal saw nothing 
funny in it at all. 


To Keep Democracy at Its Best 


E are almost daily bombarded 

with criticisms telling us what is 

wrong with America, its govern- 
ment, and its officials. Why not inquire 
as to what is right with our practices? 
True democracy is a constant and dynamic 
force, but we are so prone to become in- 
different to its strength that we need to 
be reminded frequently of the power at 
our disposal. Our lethargy must not be al- 
lowed to displace this power. 

If we can keep our democracy a dynam- 
ic, fearless, free, tolerant, cooperative, 
trustworthy, and purposeful force here at 
home and in our relations with all peoples 
of the world, we shall have implemented 
the fundamental philosophy of democracy, 
that individual and social interests are 
not antagonistic but at best are one and 
the same. Such an achievement must re- 
sult in great impetus to the cause of peace 
for all peoples. This can and should be the 
contribution of democracy to the world— 
the democracy to which the whole program 
of the public school is dedicated. 

This statement of mutual benefit of in- 
dividual and social aspects of life in de- 
mocracy is not merely idealistic, nor is it 
axiomatic. It is indeed the basic idea upon 
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which every government in the world 
claims justification for its existence. A 
particular government may emphasize one 
aspect (the social or individual) to the 
relative exclusion of the other as the ex- 
pedient of the moment. When a particular 
government does this, the result is an im- 
balance that gives us the distorted ideol- 
ogies which we rant and rave about, the 
various forms of totalitarianism. In a bal- 
anced democracy, where both individual 
and social intrests are stressed in proper 
proportion, neither interest to the exclu- 
sion of the other, government becomes the 
implementation thru which the goals im- 
plied in the philosophy of mutual benefit 
may be achieved. 


American democracy aims to provide a 
procedure or implementation in which the 
ideals here stated are so ever-present and 
in which the processes of achievement are 
so workable that a happy balance between 
social and individual interests is assured. 
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Our democracy has always stressed the in- 
dividual, his rights and privileges, never- 
theless with a provision for the individual 
to work cooperatively thru his govern- 
ment to care adequately for the social re- 
quirements of an orderly society. So many 
forces and ideas are brought into play in 
the solution of our problems that no angle 
or phase is left unexplored. With this ex- 
traordinary freedom of speech, thought, 
and action thru unrestricted and purpose- 
ful experimentation, we finally find the 
better and more satisfying solutions to our 
difficulties. The importance of the indi- 
vidual is maintained without submerging 
necessary social considerations. In de- 
mocracy at its best one can have convic- 
tions and express them fearlessly. It is 
equally true that this same free individual 
can show greatness of spirit and tolerance 
enough to see his own pet theory set aside 
to observe the successful operation of a 
better one desired by a greater number of 
people with equally firm convictions. 

At its best, democracy is dynamic. It is 
fearless. It is imbued with the spirit of 
the frontiersman to tackle impossible and 
forbidden fields. It often accomplishes the 
impossible. It recognizes facts and condi- 
tions frankly and scientifically; it coura- 
geously works for betterment. There is no 
necessity to attempt to explain away acts 
of government that have failed—those 
that come before the scrutiny of the aver- 
age individual thru the press, radio, and 
public platform. 

The chief danger to democracy is the 
dual monster of propaganda and gullibil- 
ity. Propaganda without gullibility of the 
people will not work. America, with its 
free system of education (academic free- 
dom) and free education for all, has the 
best safeguard against propaganda of any 
nation in the world. We are fighting gul- 
libility dynamically. Some nations use the 
gullibility of their people, the result of 
mis-education or lack of education, to 
make effective the propaganda handed out 
by the government. People who do not 
have the safeguard of education free from 
propaganda remain guillible to more 
propaganda. The result is the inevitable 
submerging of individual interests to the 
state. No happy balance can be main- 
tained, no natural benefit or mutual ad- 
vantage results. Dictators thrive on such 
conditions. 

Democracy then is a dynamic force for 
the betterment of the individual and the 
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group. We are more than a free people. 
We are a dynamically free people with a 
dynamic purpose for mutual helpfulness. 
Distress, unhappiness, intolerance, unem- 
ployment, and any other conditions, polit- 
ical, economic or social which would un- 
dermine our wholesome attitude toward 
life are all vital concerns of our govern- 
ment as well as of the individuals affected. 
Cooperation of individuls and groups with 
the larger governmental group makes the 
force of democracy more powerful. The 
implementation is of such character that 
the spirit of cooperation is enfendered and 
nourished. 

To perpetuate and improve democracy, 
to make it ever work at its best, we must 
be alert and eager to use the ideals of our 
bill of rights, not merely as bulwarks for 
personal liberties but also as moral priv- 
ileges and avenues through which we can 
work for the same rights for all our fel- 
lowmen. Through free speech, for in- 
stance, we must defend democracy when- 
ever it is attacked, and give guidance to- 
ward constructive solutions in the groups 
in which we find ourselves. 

Democracy must begin at home. We 
must continually fight undemocratic ideas 
and procedures dynamically, thru radio, 
press, and motion pictures, so that our ex- 
ample may be a beacon light to all peoples 
of the world. To rid ourselves of every 
prejudice, to indicate our basic friendship, 
and to carry to discouraged and oppressed 
peoples the inspiration of such dynamic 
democracy with firmness and humility will 
in the long run make the dignity of de- 
mocracy mean something to all peoples. 
Democracy must exist in our hearts and 
desires but it must also permeate proce- 
dures in our daily lives, in our work, in 
every contact we make with our fellow- 
men. Democracy at its best need not fear 
totalitarianism or any other subversive 
ideology. 





Civilization can be saved only by a 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual revolu- 
tion to match the scientific, technological, 
and economic revolution in which we are 
now living. If American education can 
contribute to a moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual revolution, then it offers a real 
hope of salvation to suffering humanity 
everywhere. If it can not or will not con- 
tribute to this revolution, then it is irel- 
evant, and its fate is immaterial. 

—Robert M. Hutchins 
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Red and Black Is on 
All Year Long 


high school radio program is no 

novelty, but a regular weekly pro- 

gram operated by the school news- 
paper is somewhat rare. We feel we have 
one of the rarest in that Red and Black on 
the Air has been on the air every week but 
one, since it started in September, 1948. 
The only exception—and we are even 
proud of that!—is the week we stepped 
aside for the broadcast of Winston 
Churchill’s speech from M. I..T. That 
seemed to us to prove two things: we 
would be sidetracked for a better pro- 
gram; it takes a good program to put us 
off the air on our regular Wednesday eve- 
ning broadcast, at 8:15. 

Our program was inaugurated with Ted 
Stanley, feature editor of last year’s Red 
and Black, writing the script and direct- 
ing the program. His partner was the co- 
editor of the paper, Joan Scarlett. Both 
because Reading Senior High School is a 
coeducational institution and because a 
contrast in voices is good radio technique, 
we like the boy-girl partnership on this 
program and have continued it this year 
with Bill Reedy and Marjorie Tillson. The 
difference is that the program has grown 
to the point where Bill is radio editor and 
the program is his only 
extra-curricular respon- 
sibility. Marjorie is this 
year’s associate editor of 
the Red and Black. 

When we first started 
the series, we had to im- 
provise and gradually 
evolve a sort of formula 
which now seems to 
work very well. Frank 
Voss, program director 
of WRAW, Reading, 
Pennsylvania, an NBC 
affiliate, was our god- 
father in all this process. 
The time granted (it was 
then 9:45 p.m. each 
Thursday) was given us 
free as a public service 
feature. Even the pro- 
gram director was a- 
mazed at the response 
the station received in 
the way of approving let- 
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ters. We, frankly, were flabbergasted! As 
there are three local stations and various 
school programs are regularly aired over 
all of them, we wouldn’t have given a 
plugged nickel for our chances to put on a 
program every week which would earn its 
right to fifteen minutes of free time at 
night. 

Part of its success is because the radio 
editor has free access to the resources of 
the school paper. We go to press on Thurs- 
day in our own school printshop. That 
means that on Wednesday afternoon, the 
radio editor can pull a proof of our pages 
and cull items for the news section of his 
broadcast. Frequently, he can broadcast 


items that arrive too late to be linotyped 
down town and brought up for printing. 
In addition, the weekly sports roundup— 
always a forward-looking script—is avail- 
able through our sports editor, who has 
become the third regular voice on the pro- 
gram. To punctuate an all-talking pro- 
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gram, there is the Record of the Week, 
which Ted last year selected with an un- 
canny eye for future hits. Fully fifty per 
cent of the records he selected were later 
numbered on the commercial Hit Parade. 
Ted selected them long before these tunes 
were widely known. This year, Bill, not 
feeling himself to be as capable a judge, 
has the student body vote for the weekly 
favorite. This seems to work just as well. 

Interviews are frequently used, of 
course. These are, for the most part, with 
students who figure prominently in the 
week’s news. We figure, conservatively, 
that we add at least four listeners each 
time—parents, girl friend, and his best 
pal, if it happens to be the recipient of the 
most-valuable player trophy or some sim- 
ilar honor! If possible, we utilize school 
musical groups, without the academic 
motif that usually accompanies such ap- 
pearances. For example, a group of stu- 
dents who are members of the school’s a 
capella choir appeared for our broadcast 
just before Christmas. They sang a few 


carols and Ted told his listening audience 
to keep an ear tuned for the group as it 
wandered through the city, after the 
broadcast, singing carols. The idea clicked 
so well that we are repeating it this year. 


Well, that’s the formula. Use contrast- 
ing voices. Use at least two, or preferably 
three, regular voices. Add about three 
minutes of music to your fifteen-minute 
program, Pick a lively tune to be your 
theme for signing on and off. Have a stu- 
dent-written script and student direction. 
Try to put on as many interviews as is 
reasonably possible, featuring students. 
Over the holidays, have your newspaper 
staff feed items to your radio editor about 
what the students are doing on their vaca- 
tions (and step up the amount of music 
you use to keep the program moving). 
Above all, don’t let the program drag. 
Your regular voices need not be dramatic 
stars—ours have never been—but they 
must be lively, cheerful, and pleasant. 
Why not try it in your community? 


Training for Leadership 


Through FBLA Clubs 


ITHOUT imagination, activity, 
and variety, school life is apt to 


become dull and _ uninteresting. 
Teachers and students today realize the 
necessity of extra-curricular activities, 
and students are demanding more and 
better ways of expressing themselves aside 
from their regular classroom work. 


In the business education field, which is 
one of the most practical fields of educa- 
tion, there is probably less opportunity for 
the student to express himself in his daily 
classes than in some of the other fields. 
Here the Future Business Leaders club 
can play a vital role. The best and most 
progressive teachers are coming to realize 
more and more that they must provide real 
life experiences for their students. Club 
activities provide the student with some- 
thing that could never be provided in the 
ordinary shorthand, typing, or bookkeep- 
ing classes. 

It is fairly easy for an active group of 
club leaders to promote a program that 
will take the student out of his surround- 
ings and place him in the kind of a situa- 
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tion for which he is looking. The high 
school boy who has his heart set on one 
day being a lawyer thoroughly enjoys be- 
ing in a program through which he ex- 
periences playing the part of a lawyer. 
The girl who has decided to be a stenog- 
rapher after she completes her high school 
education, enjoys pretending that she is a 
stenographer. It is, therefore, the duty of 
club leaders to plan such activities as will 
bring out the various interests of the club 
members. 

A Future Business Leaders Club may be 
said to be a reciprocal business and pleas- 
urable undertaking in which the members 
work for mutual interest and professional 
advancement. Such an organization is a 
cooperative enterprise, a group of students 
banded together for mutual gain. Enthusi- 
asm of the leaders, as well as of the mem- 
bers, is an absolute necessity in building a 
live energetic up-to-the minute club. 
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All the club members, and particularly 
the club officers, have a real opportunity 
to obtain training in leadership which is 
so greatly needed in the world today. It 
has been estimated that there are in the 
United States more than fifty million peo- 
ple who are members of fraternal and 
kindred groups, another fifty million that 
belong to one or another political party, 
about sixty-four million five hundred 
thousand that belong to some church, and 
millions of others that belong to one or an- 
other labor group. All these members de- 
pend upon a relatively small number of 
leaders to guide and direct them in their 
activities. It can clearly be seen that lead- 
ership in American life is vastly more im- 
portant than constitutions and platforms. 
Incompetent leadership, on the other hand, 
has led to paralysis and decay of more or- 
ganizations than has any other cause. 

Although it seems that some students 
are “natural born leaders,” it is a known 
fact that leadership can be acquired. That 
is one of the main purposes for which 
FBLA clubs have been organized. Busi- 
ness teachers should provide oppor- 
tunities for this leadership training. Clubs 
offer this opportunity and it is up to the 
teacher to further the work. 

As future leaders, these students must 
have faith in the purposes for which they 
are working, must be able to make deci- 
sions and give instructions, must learn to 
organize group activities and programs, 
must become interested in prospective club 
members, must possess enthusiasm, and 
must be willing to express admiration for 
those who do a good job and not try to take 
all the credit for themselves. It is the pur- 
pose of FBLA to help in the accomplish- 
ment of all these things so necessary to 
leadership. 

One of the first things a leader should 
learn is how to get along with people. He 
must learn ways of getting people to co- 
operate and work together. This will be a 
most valued accomplishment in later life. 
The young future business leader must be 
taught to plan everything with an under- 
standing of human nature, in order to 
bring out the best in people—possfbilities 
of which they themselves are not aware. 
Club leaders who can make the members 
want to engage in an activity for some in- 
terest of their own have found the key to 
a successful club. 

The life and soul of any organization 
depends upon activity. In no other field 
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can more activity be provided than in the 
business field. Business men are glad to 
help provide useful activities in coopera- 
tion with teachers and _ students. Club 
leaders should make a study of their mem- 
bers early in the year to determine what 
the group wants from the organization. 
Then, with the help of the sponsor, a pro- 
gram of work can be planned. Leaders 
should be careful not to ask members to 
take part in activities that are contrary to 
their fixed habits, beliefs, or ways of life. 

An important consideration in getting 
people to do things is to learn the art of 
approaching people. Tactful leaders never 
argue or criticize, but are sincere with 
their fellow club members and try to in- 
spire them to do the work which they be- 
lieve them to be capable of doing. Good 
club leaders can usually get the members 
to do this by first getting them to want to 
do it. The basis for this is some personal 
interest, desire, motive, or want. Officers 
should suggest plans and programs which 
will further these wants. Here again, the 
club offers unlimited opportunities in 
training for leadership. 

The club president, is, of course, the 
leader. He should be selected because of 
the contributions he may be able to make 
to the organization, and not because he is 
the most handsome or the most popular 
boy in the school. He should be a leader in 
other school activities but should not have 
so many other responsibilities that he can- 
not attend to the activities of the club. A 
desirable president is one to whom the 
sponsor has only to make suggestions, then 
activity will develop—that is, the right 
kind of activity: 

In an active FBLA club much can be 
learned about the workings of the business 
world, the work of other organizations, 
the development of certain personality 
traits necessary for leaders in business. 

FBLA is an organization that will pro- 
vide growth to all the students who be- 
come affiliated with it. It is needless to say 
that the student who has had such training 
in high school will be at a great advantage 
when he goes out into the business field. 
It has been said that this essential club 
work will help bridge the gap between the 
business department in the school and the 
business world. 

This organization is sponsored by the 
United Business Education Association, 

’ which is a part of the Nation Education 
Association. It was first started in 1941, 
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but due to the war little was accomplished 
until about 1945. Since that time, clubs 
have been organized all over the United 
States. It is the belief of those teachers 
who have helped sponsor these clubs that 


the work is helping materially to prepare 
the students for positions of leadership in 


the school, community, and in the outside 
world. 


We Now Elect Student Council Members 


NTIL this year, our student council 

has been composed of class presi- 

dents, and heads of organizations in 
the high school. Our student council of 
1948-1949 felt that a more democratic 
method for selecting members should be 
adopted. At the suggestion of the faculty 
adviser, last year’s council worked out 
plans for an election of members to that 
body by popular vote of all students in the 
high school. 


In devising this plan it was felt that a 
more democratic way of selection would 
result and, at the same time, students 
would be engaged in a learning process— 
that of the procedures of voting. A third 
reason was that each elected member 
would feel his responsibility more keenly 
if he were elected by the student body. 


Following is the procedure used last fall 
in selection of the council members: 


There were to be nine positions to be 
filled. They were president, a representa- 
tive from each class, and four representa- 
tives at large. 


Any student in school was eligible to 
hold office. A primary election and a gen- 
eral election were held. 

Any student desiring to run for an of- 
fice filed a petition signed by 25 high 
school students before Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 20, at 4:00 P. M. Meeting this condi- 
tion assured candidates a place on the 
ballot. 

On the following Tuesday, October 4, 
the primary election was held. An official 
voting booth and an official ballot box 
were used at the polls, which were set up 
in the assembly room, where voters could 
vote either during their study period and 
before or after school. No disruption of the 
school program was involved. 

Two judges and a clerk were on duty at 
all times. A complete list of all students 
taken from the registrar’s roll was used to 
check the students as they came to vote. 
Each student signed a registration slip 
before a_printed ballot was given him. 
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The voter went into the booth, marked 
his ballot, and handed it to the judge, who 
dropped it into the ballot box. 

In the primary, two candidates for 
president, two each from the classes, and 
8 from the office of representative at large 
were nominated. A total of thirty-four 
candidates had filed petitions. 

One week following the primary elec- 
tion, the general election was held, with 
me same clerks and judges serving at the 
polls. 

In each election, different colored ballots 
were used. Each student in the school 
could vote for a president, for one of his 
own representatives, and for four repre- 
sentatives at large. 

The elections attracted the attention 
and interest of most of the student body. 
Sixty-three per cent of the student body 
voluntarily voted, which is a larger per- 
centage than that which votes in a regu- 
lar election for political offices. 

Results of the election were announced 
immediately at the conclusion of the tabu- 
lation of the votes. Following the election, 
the new student council was organized, 
with that group electing a vice-president, 
a secretary and a treasurer. 

Plans for next year call for nominating 
conventions to be held, where prospective 
candidates may announce their intention 
to run for a student council office, or nom- 
inating speeches may be made by friends 
of the candidate. 

A short political campaign will be per- 
mitted, at which time candidates may 
solicit votes, and may present arguments 
why they should be elected. 

Activities Promoted by the Du Quoin 
Township High School Student Council 
1. Promoted Christmas Wreath sales to 

purchase water coolers and record 
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player and amplifiers. 

. Helped select colors of paint for vari- 
ous rooms in the building. 

. Worked out plans for relieving traf- 
fic congestion in halls and stairways. 

. Placed traffic signals in streets by 
high school. 

. Conducted numerous fire drills. . 

. Promoted Christmas basket drive for 
needy families. 

. Promoted drives such as March of 
Dimes, Cancer Control, CARE, etc. 

. Assisted in Open House Observance 
at Du Quoin Township High School. 

. Selected Lyceum programs for high 
school, and issisted in presenting pro- 
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grams. 

10. Assisted in welcoming visiting groups 
from high schools and elsewhere. 

11. Promoted good sportsmanship at ath- 
letic contests. 

12. Promoted the feeling of good citizen- 
ship among the student body. 

13. Helped work out plans for electing 
cheerleaders. 

14. Attended conferences. 

15. Helped get dressing rooms improved. 

16. Devised plans for the publication of a 
yearbook. The school has not had one 
for several years. 

17. Sponsors school dances at noon. Also 
sponsors regular school parties. 


A Graduation Program Grows 
Out of a Student Broadcast 


HE idea of “Understanding One 

World” for commencement grew out 

of a radio program which was rec- 
ommended to UNESCO as the best of its 
kind for 1949. 


The world-minded American knows to a 
certain extent, and wants to understand 
more fully, how people in other countries 
live and how other people feel—how com- 
mon humanity underlies all differences of 
culture. With this basic idea in mind 
KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in its 
School of the Air Series arranged a group 
of transcribed round-table discussions in 
English, dealing with France, Germany, 
England, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Aus- 
tralia, and others. In these discussions a 
business or professional man, a laboring 
man, a housewife, and student discussed 
in every-day detail the ways in which they 
live, their pleasures and their problems 
during this period. Students from Allder- 
dice High School, Edgewood High School, 
North Catholic High School, and our own 
Pittsburgh Girls’ Vocational High School 
(3 units) participated in the discussions 
that followed the broadcasts. ‘ 

Anticipating that our first broadcast 
meant work, we recognized much “spade 
work” would be necessary to prepare our 
pupils for these broadcasts: weekly pro- 
grams would demand continuous research 
training, voice production and the use of 
the wire recorder, and public speaking 
classes would all have to help to polish 
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these pupils for the broadcast. 

Each unit of our three Vocational High 
Schools decided to produce the programs 
that held their greatest interests and po- 
tentialities. In most instances, the teacher 
group and the pupil group agreed on our 
major problem, the need for greater skill 
in the “pick-up”. 

Members of the 12 AB class did the 
necessary research work concerning each 
country. In order to gain firsthand infor- 
mation, we invited to lunch with our radio 
group, two visiting European professors 
and one University of Pittsburgh student. 
These contacts aided our girls “to get in 
on the program”’. 

As a climax to the year’s work, the mid- 
year and spring commencement centered 
around the topic—Understanding One 
World. 

The January commencement dramatized 
the technique of the broadcast. The scenes 
showed the communication of KDKA with 
the various countries, and an actual tran- 
scription from England was played—then 
the typical discussion followed. 

The June commencement expanded the 
theme—Understanding One World. 


or this type of commencement we 
started to work in groups composed of 
principal, counselor and teachers sponsor- 
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ing the seniors. 


This meeting was followed by a joint 
meeting with all seniors, who accepted the 


subject, Understanding One World, for 
commencement. The policy of selecting the 
most outstanding project of the year as a 
theme for commencement was followed by 
the seniors selecting the radio program. 


A third meeting followed with principal, 
counselor, senior leaders, and all teachers 
who would lend their talents to the produc- 
tion of the commencement. This included 
teachers of Social Studies, Art, Music, 
Sewing, English, and Beauty Culture. 


The next meeting was that of a small 
planning committee made up of senior 
representatives, counselors, social studies 
teachers and senior sponsors. Individual 
countries were selected, resulting in the 
choice of Holland, Japan, France, Mexico 
and Germany. The purpose was to show 
the common understandings of the people 
in other countries. 


HOLLAND SCENE 

The Holland scene depicts the Nether- 
lands people in work and recreation. Fish- 
erman, gardeners, farmers, dairymen, and 
housewives gather together to celebrate a 
time-old tradition—a prospective bride 
receiving a pair of hand-carved and hand- 
painted wedding shoes. Special emphasis 
is focused on Dutch art, music, and folk 
dancing. The Hollander’s love for singing 
as he cycles to and from the flower market 
embellishes the genial happy disposition 
of the Netherlands people. “God made the 
sea; we made the land’”—an appropriate 
Dutch proverb is the theme of the closing 
dance. 


JAPANESE SCENE 


The Japanese scene shows the setting 
of a state dinner, so is called “a very polite 
dinner”. The guests are properly received, 
escorted to honored places, and served by 
most obedient servants. A food center 
showing the selection of best foods for 
guests is colorful. The typical dinner en- 
tertainment is the entrance of twelve beau- 
tiful dancing maids. Japanese art, music, 
religion, and recreation are symbolized in 
the background, drapes, costumes, and 
furnishings. 


MEXICO 


In depicting Mexico we showed the In- 
dian background of the people, their prin- 
cipal food, corn, and its primitive prepara- 
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tion, their love of music and dancing, and 
their determination to win freedom and 
devise better ways of living. 


GERMANY 


In the German scene we show the scien- 
tific background of the people as the toy 
shop of the world. We honor them for the 
place they have. We close by calling atten- 
tion to their love of myths, as in Grimes 
Fairy Tales of Hansel and Gretel. 


GROUP ACTION 


All departments cooperating in the pro- 
gram had to work individually and dif- 
ferently with the materials and human re- 
sources they had, to carry out the prog- 
ram. Group economics and _ inter-action 
were of course in play at all times. The art 
classes made the scenery, the English de- 
partment worked with the speaking parts, 
and the music teacher with the songs. The 
gymnasium teachers added the dances, and 
the social studies teachers the basic ideas. 
The sewing classes made the costumes, and 
the office machines classes made the pro- 
grams. 


OUTCOME AS THE PUPILS 
SAW THEM 


1. It gives our parents a better under- 
standing of other countries by showing 
them the things which take place in 
those countries. 

. It gives us experience in how to use our 
knowledge to create something with 
which to entertain others. 

3. The knowledge which everybody ac- 
quires brings about better understand- 
ing and in turn promotes peace. 

4. By working in large groups we learn 
to cooperate with others and also to as- 
sume responsibility. 

. It helps us to work more willingly with 
our classmates and our superiors. 

6. We feel that this type of commence- 

ment is an example of the DO DE- 
MOCRACY. 


DO DEMOCRACY 


“Do Democracy is a bonding of energies 
by joining with other like-minded people 
to get things done; its characteristics are 
participation with others in facing prob- 
lems together and seeking intelligent solu- 
tions.”” The administrators, teachers, pu- 
pils and the community really participated 
in group thinking, group discussion, group 
planning, group decision, group action, 
and group evaluation. 


bo 


or 
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So You Want to Be a Class President 


have just completed a year of honor; 

but, more important, I have just com- 

pleted a year of service as a_ senior 
class president. 

I can clearly remember the day the prin- 
cipal of my high school called us candi- 
dates for the various offices into confer- 
ence to give us the results of the senior 
class election and to remind us of our du- 
ties and responsibilities. It was a dream 
that had come true when he shook my 
hand to congratulate me upon my success 
in the election—but it was not the real 
success; no, not by far, for it was just the 
beginning of success or failure! 

Perhaps those of you who are reading 
this article are dreaming of becoming the 
chief executive of your class or perhaps 
you have just been elected to the office. 
Whatever the case may be, I shall attempt 
to give a short dissertation on the life of a 
class president. 

First of all, I want to remind you that 
your primary purpose is the success of 
the class you are representing, not the 
honor and glory of the individual repre- 
sentative. I always like to think of a class 
president as a congenial servant of the 
students, not a glorified hero sitting upon 
a high pedestal. Remember, your class- 
mates put you into office. You depended 
upon them for votes. Now, that you have 
been elected, you must serve them to the 
best of your ability. You have no reason 
in the world to “snub” your classmates. 

You must be the key man in the promo- 
tion of school spirit. The success or failure 
of the class you represent is a good re- 
mark in your favor, or a remark cast down 
at you. Therefore, it is vitally important 
that you hold the respect of your class- 
mates and keep good school spirit prevail- 
ing among them at all times. 

You must keep in mind that cooperation 
is the basis for victory. Just as a captain 
on the basketball team demands coopera- 
tion among his team-mates, so must a 
class president demand the cooperation 
among his classmates. All must work har- 
moniously together to accomplish what- 
ever is begun. 

After seeking the cooperation among 
your classmates, you must be the key man 
in determining the right and wrong pro- 
cedure of carrying out the plans. Keep 
this in mind also, that you are not always 
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the one to have the last say or to give your 
stamp of approval. Just as your classmates 
look up to you for leadership, you, too, 
have superiors to look up to for leadership. 
They possibly want things done in a cer- 
tain way, and it is your duty to be the mid- 
dle man and to use sound judgment in your 
decisions. You must cooperate with them 
as well. You seek cooperation from your 
classmates, and your superiors seek co- 
operation from you. Together all work in- 
terdependently with one another to build 
a sound class government. 

So far, I have discussed the primary 
purpose of a class president; the promo- 
tion of school spirit; and the cooperation 
among the classes. Now you probably ask, 
how shall I get the ball rolling to show I 
mean business? 

Upon being informed of your victory in 
the election, call a meeting of your fellow 
officers. If it can be arranged, have a 
special room set aside in which to hold of- 
ficer meetings. I might even suggest a bet- 
ter procedure in calling your first officer 
meeting. I would find out when the most 
convenient time would be for the principal 
and the officers to meet. Then I would 
want to sit down with them and map ten- 
tative plans for the year’s activities. In 
that way you get a general idea of what 
your principal does, and does not, expect. 
If, as was the case in my high school, you 
have a teacher representative, who in 
most cases is called the chairman of the 
Activities Board, I would want him pres- 
ent also. 

After a meeting with your fellow offi- 
cers and prnicipal, I would start outlining 
ideas for discussion at the first general 
class meeting. 

Do not think because you have been 
elected, you automatically can present 
yourself before the class and conduct a 
class meeting. Careful study and concen- 
tration go into planning the first or any 
class meeting. In my case, I immediately 
went to our school library and to our city 
liprary to secure some books on the Parli- 
mentary Procedure and the Powers and 
Duties of a class president. Two helpful 
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and informative books I can suggest are 
How To Organize and Conduct a Meeting 
by W. H. F. Henry and Dr. Levi Seeley, 
and a wonderful book based on the parli- 
amentary procedure, Practical Parliamen- 
tary Procedure by Rose Marie Cruzan. 


After reading a few good books on the 
subject, make a concise, general outline 
for your own use. I know through experi- 
ence that an outline which, for instance, 
would state briefly the powers and duties 
of aclass president; the procedure of 
opening a meeting; accepting a motion; 
calling for discussion on an issue; taking 
the vote; affirming issues; introducing 
people; adjourning meetings; and the like, 
will prove worthwhile and helpful through- 
out the term. 

When the final ideas are set down on 
paper and you are well versed on your du- 
ties and procedures, a class meeting should 
be called. Let me illustrate how the first 
general class meeting might be handled. 

Plan for a suitable time to hold the gen- 
eral class meeting. Decide whether to hold 
it during regular assembly period, or dur- 
ing another class hour. The two above 
mentioned are more favorable than hold- 
ing a meeting after school. I never at- 
tempted to hold meetings after school be- 
cause of the results past presidents had in 
having only a small percentage of the class 
present. I think each member of the class 
should be present to discuss problems 
which, eventually, will concern him. 

Now, that you have set the day and the 
time, make sure that the plans and pro- 
cedures are completed. Have a lecturn on 
the stage, sufficient chairs for people on 
the stage, a desk or table for the secretary, 
and the block and gavel for the president. 

When the students are seated and those 
of you on the stage are prepared to com- 
mence, hit the block with the gavel about 
three times and say, “The meeting will 
now come to order....we will have the 
reading of the minutes by our secretary”’. 
After the reading of the minutes, ask if 
there are any objections, corrections, or 
additions. If there should be a correction, 
notify the secretary and have it corrected 
immediately ; then pause and say... .““The 
minutes stand approved as corrected”. Of 
course, if the minutes are correct upon 
first reading, you simply say, “The min- 
utes stand approved as read”. 

The treasurer of the class should be 
called upon next, if occasion permits it, 
and the president has the power to con- 
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firm the treasurer’s report. His confirma- 
tion is made possible by an auditing com- 
mittee or the school treasurer. 

Proceed by discussing prospective events 
and have a member of the class make a 
motion in favor of, or against, a plan or 
proposal. Here is where most presidents 
become confused. Once the motion has 
been made and seconded, the president 
states, “The motion has been made and 
seconded that (state the motion). Is there 
any discussion?” Your next step is putting 
the motion to vote. Never be antagonistic 
if some member of the class gets out of 
hand. Remember, “A soft answer turneth 
away wrath”. 

If your class functions by way of com- 
mittees, chairmen of the various commit- 
tees should also be called upon to render 
reports. 

When the business is completed suffici- 
ently and the time is getting short, ask if 
someone will make a motion to adjourn. 
If the question is responded to and sec- 
onded, state—“It has been moved and 
seconded that we adjourn”. Again call for 
the question, and if the motion carries, 
hit the block with gavel and adjourn the 
meeting. In case the “Nos” should win 
out, consult the secretary and see if there 
is any other business. Inform members of 
the next meeting and again call for the ad- 
journment motion. I had no difficulty ad- 
journing because we had lunch period 
after our scheduled class meetings, which 
were held during regular assembly time. 

The class president calls special com- 
mittee meetings to discuss individual ac- 
tivities. He must use sound judgment in 
selecting capable people for the various 
committees. 

I had an advisory committee. If your 
high school class is somewhat large, I sug- 
gest organizing a committee whereby rep- 
resentatives from the various departments 
can serve as your advisors. At my high 
school, we had a boy and a girl representa- 
tive from each of the following depart- 
ments: College Preparatory, General, and 
Commercial; and one representative from 
the Distributive Education and Vocational 
Departments. By this means, more stu- 
dents can take an interest in school af- 
fairs and each department will have a 
“say” in the class government. The presi- 
dent will have less difficulty promoting 
school spirit and will be able to handle the 
class more efficiently and effectively. 

What I have said thus far concerns the 
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role the president of a class plays in the 
school. Let me state further that he must 
be a public affairs man as well. He must 
be interested in certain phases of his local 
government if he wants to put his class on 
the top. What can he do to bring recogni- 
tion to his school and his class? 

Possibly he will be fortunate enough to 
be invited to such leading civic organiza- 
tions as the Rotary, Kiwanis, or Exchange 
Clubs. Here he will be able to meet and 
talk with leading citizens of his commun- 
ity. If called upon for remarks, he should 
always be prepared to extend his thanks 
and speak briefly to the group about the 
affairs of his class. You see, these men will 
take in interest in the class and may play 
an important part in giving assistance, if 
necessary. 

If there are any Parent-Teacher organi- 
zations in your city, it is a good policy to 
visit them or give your assistance to them. 
By this means the parents and teachers 
will get an idea of what progress is being 
made in the schools. You will be the repre- 
sentative for many pupils in school. And 
too, if they see that pupils are taking an 
interest in school and civic affairs, they 
will work all the harder to do as much as 
possible for the schools. 

In Allentown we have many active Par- 
ent-Teacher groups. One organization has 
come to mean much to me through an inci- 
dent which happened while I was _presi- 
dent of my class. A little girl who had 
gone to the school where the organization 
functioned was critically injured while 
sledding in the street. She was rushed to 
the hospital and was given only a few 
hours to live. Later she was transferred 
to a larger hospital and had to have much 
medical attention. Her family did not have 
too much money to spend on their little 
girl. A plea was made for the members of 
the Parent-Teacher Association to help. 
They had benefit shows to raise money, 
and members of the organization gave in- 
dividual gifts. I heard of what they were 
doing and decided to have a benefit show 
in our school to raise money for her also. 
Through the benefit show, homeroom con- 
tributions and from club contributions, 
we were able to give a nice sum of money 
to help finance the expenses. 

I mention this story to give you people 
who want to be the president of your class 
an idea of what can be done while leading 
your class. Not only should you set an ex- 
ample as the leader of your class, but you 
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should also set an example in civic affairs. 


One of the highlights of our school life 
was the taking over of our city’s business 
for one day. With the help of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, our graduating 
class elected a mayor, four councilmen, a 
city treasurer, and a city controller. Each 
of the offices required appointees to ful- 
fill a day’s job. My classmates did a won- 
derful job handling the municipal affairs 
for one day. The day was climaxed with a 
banquet given in our honor the evening of 
Student Government Day. 


As president, I had to perform many 
details to see that all would be ready for 
the great day. A committee consisting of 
the president of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, the superintendent of the 
schools, the principal of the high school, a 
teacher representative, and the class pres- 
ident sat in conference discussing plans. 
The city officials also helped complete 
plans for the day. Campaigning and elec- 
tions took place over a period of two 
months in the high school. Discussions 
were held in the democracy classes. 


Through this means the students of my 
graduating class learned much about their 
local government. The people of my com- 
munity also learned much about us stu- 
dents. 

So you see, the role of president of your 
class may mean lots of detailed work to 
bring your class to the eyes of the public. 
Projects, such as the one I just mentioned, 
help any president bring recognition to his 
class. 

The life of a class president, as you 
probably know now, can be eventful and 
interesting. You can do much to help in 
the progress of your school. The school is 
what the pupils make it. If you think your 
school is not progressive and needs some 
life in it, I advise you to get in there and 
become a good class president and do all 
you can for the betterment of your school. 

Think twice, however, if you want to 
take upon yourself the responsibilities that 
go with the role of a class president. 





Those who compare the age in which 
their lot has fallen with a golden age 
which exists only in imagination, may talk 
of degeneracy and decay; but no man who 
is correctly informed as to the past will be 
disposed to take a morose or desponding 
yiew of the present. 

—Thomas B. Macaulay 
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School-Made Movies 


NCREASED interest in the audio- 

visual program has some administra- 

tors and teachers thinking of possi- 
bilities of making movies to fit the spe- 
cific needs of their school. School-made 
movies need not be taken with elaborate 
equipment like that used on the Hollywood 
set. A permanent record of school activ- 
ities can be made by using present home 
movie materials. School-made movies may 
be taken for the general interest of the 
student body, for public relations pur- 
poses, or as actual teaching aids. 


The moving picture camera is manu- 
factured in different styles and at various 
prices. It is generally spring driven, with 
various sized lens openings for different 
speeds of film and lighting conditions. 
Three widths of film are used to make 
movies; 35mm., 16mm. and 8mm. _ The 
35mm. is used commercially in theatres 
and is not practical for school use, 16mm 
and 8mm are both suited for school made 
movies. 16mm film is four times as large 
as 8mm; thus the 16mm can be projected 
in a darkened auditorium as well as in the 
classroom. The 8mm gives best results 
when used in the classroom. Many schools 
have 16mm sound projectors as part of 
their visual aids equipment. The 16mm 
silent type can be shown on most of these 
models. Remember, NEVER show film 
with a sound track through a silent pro- 
jector. At present, sound tracks have 
not been developed for the 8mm film. 


Indoor movies require floodlights, to 
have sufficient illumination. At least two 
are needed for close-up shots, while three 
or four will be needed for more distant 
work. It would be advisable to check 
with the school electrician or janitor to 
make sure the added lights will not be 
an overload on the school electrical sys- 
tem. A light meter will give the proper 
lens opening for the camera when taking 
movies indoors. 

Titles for school made movies can be 
made commencially at a modest cost, or a 
titler can be made in the school shop. Va- 
porizing is a process that will protect film 
from scratches, finger marks, water and 
dust. Cost of this process is $1.50 for 
400 feet of film. Colored film adds beauty 
to the school-made movie. It is more ex- 
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pensive than the black and white, and it 
is difficult to get good results in deep 
shadows or on cloudy days. The colored 
type movie film is also manufactured in 
8- and 16mm sizes, and there are two 
types, one for outdoors and one for shoot- 
ing with artificial illumination. An ap- 
propriation of $30 will provide for 400 
feet of 16mm black and white film, titles 
and vaporizing service. The cost of pro- 
cessing or developing the film is included 
in the purchase price. A 400 foot reel 
will give a showing of approximately elev- 
en minutes. 

SCHOOL MOVIE PROJECTS 

Movies taken of different school activi- 
ties will be of interest to the student body. 
Projects such as the Junior Prom, activ- 
ities of the class of 1951, the senior trip, 
and the school band will be excellent ac- 
tivities in movies that are of general in- 
terest to the student body. 

Schools can follow the example of in- 
dustry and use movies for public relations 
purposes. Movies of various school activ- 
ities can be shown to parent-teacher 
groups, civic organizations and at conven- 
tions of teachers and school administra- 
tors. Pictures can be taken of the school 
safety patrol, the cafeteria, or the recrea- 
tion program to fit into this category. 

Moving pictures offer an opportunity 
to see ourselves. Teachers can use the 
moving picture camera to point out faults 
in student performance. Many colleges 
have been taking movies of their football 
games as a teaching aid to point out er- 
rors as they occurred during the game. 
High schools can do likewise. Other possi- 
bilities in the physical education depart- 
ment include baseball, track, tennis and 
archery films. Boxing, wrestling, fenc- 
ing and posture movies are possible with 
the aid of flood lights. The science teacher 
may want to make a film on plant life of 
her state or section. Other possibilities 
include an orientation film to be shown to 
incoming freshmen, a history of our com- 
munity for social studies, bicycle rules 
of our town, and safety rules of the school 
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shop. Many other titles for school made 
movies easily suggest themselves. 

Movies of school activities can add in- 
terest to all activities and provide extra- 





curricular participation for students in 
taking them. They will also provide a 
permanent and pictorial record of the 
school program. 


School Faculty Promotes Peace Pageant 


WARE that a sympathetic and 

realistic understanding of interna- 

tional relations was an adult re- 
sponsibility, the Decatur Teachers Associ- 
ation sponsored a two year program of 
Education for International Understand- 
ing in the schools and community. 

Included in the program was the Associ- 
ation’s sending an observer to the Mexico 
City Conference of UNESCO. This faculty 
member upon his return spoke to numer- 
ous civic and student groups. One of the 
staff members attended a special seminar 
devoted to the study of the United Na- 
tions Organization offered at Columbia 
University. She conducted courses later in 
the schools and for community groups. An 
exchange teacher from England, in the 
system for a year, further heightened the 
interest in world problems. 

The teachers felt, however, that more 
should be done than just to talk about the 
value of cooperation, mutual respect, com- 
promise, etc. The idea that each individual 
should be concerned with establishing 
good human relationships in his own com- 
munity had struck deep enough to chal- 
lenge the staff to want to translate words 
into action, and so they decided to write 
and produce a system-wide pageant that 
would present to the community not only 
a plea for world understanding, tolerance, 
and peace, but would also present a les- 
son in democratic teacher-and-student 
participation. 

The director, appointed by the Associ- 
ation’s president, selected fourteen teach- 
ers on the basis of past creative ability or 
suspected ability. In every school system, 
there are teachers whose creative talents 
are not fully used. The staff certainly 
found this to be true in Decatur. The,high 
school representative was the Modern 
Language teacher, who had had _ short 
stories and poems of her own published; 
the junior high teacher was a Latin and 
English instructor, also a writer; other 
members of the committee were chosen 
from all grade levels of the five city ele- 
mentary schools. This committee met once 
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a week for four months and shared their 
ideas, made their plans and wrote the 
pageant. 

With but few exceptions, the committee 
meetings progressed toward a consensus 
of opinion as to what should be included 
in the pageant and how each episode 
should be presented. Those writing the 
pageant learned in these weeks to appre- 
ciate and respect the peculiar talents of 
each person. 

Once a theme was selected, “Together 
We Build for Peace,” the committee as a 
whole divided into five small groups and 
worked on the following episodes: The 
Whole World Worships; The Whole World 
Sings and Plays; The Whole World Works 
and Markets; The Whole World Experi- 
ences Disaster; The Whole World Dreams 
and Plans and Prays and Builds. 

As the episodes were completed they 
were assigned to the various schools. The 
individual faculties then correlated the 
material with the social studies program 
and related music and art activities. Fea- 
tured were the high school band and glee 
club, the combined elementary glee clubs, 
solo and choral groups, folk and inter- 
pretive dancing. Uncle Sam, Miss Amer- 
ica, Miss Decatur, the forty-eight states, 
Hawaii and Alaska were portrayed by the 
honor students of the junior and senior 
high schools in a colorful procession. 


The pageant was presented at a night 
performance in the football stadium by 
fifteen hundred students. Teacher com- 
mittees handled all details that involved 
such activities as music, construction, 
tickets, programs, transportation, ushers, 
and production. As the final practices 
were held, the community became inter- 
ested, too, and the City Electric Company 
ddded special lighting in the stadium, a 

(Please turn to page 228) 
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This Thing Called Tolerance 


AST summer I spent most of three 

months’ studying and _ traveling 

through northern and central Eu- 
rope. During this period I had occasion to 
talk with and listen to various government 
officials, leaders of youth movements, and 
members of various youth organizations 
from the budget-saving groups who bi- 
cycled through the country seeking over- 
night shelter in youth hostels to groups who 
were traveling super-first-class in every 
respect. Each group had its own aims, its 
own pleasures, and its own problems. If 
there was any common trait that seemed 
to be outstanding in all groups, it seemed 
to me it was their complete lack of toler- 
ance toward any other group. 

The group traveling on the velvet of 
their dad’s bank roll just “couldn’t stand 
the thought of” the hostel travelers. ““Why 
some of them even smelled.” Perhaps they 
did. Pedaling a bicycle in the hot sun all 
day and staying at night in a hostel cabin 
whose modern conveniences consisted of a 
cold water pump in the back yard, travel- 
ing with a luggage load limited to what 
could be strapped to a bicycle, perhaps 
cleanliness standards were not what they 
were for the girl in the Grand Hotel. 

Hostel groups, on the other hand, didn’t 
see how people could have any fun flitting 
from country to country, just night-club- 
ing, dashing from capital city to capital 
city, perhaps by plane to get there faster. 
This group could not understand how one 
could pretend to have seen Europe if he 
had missed the beauty of the country-side 
scenery, the companionship of campfire 
singing in the woods at night, browsing 
through little town markets, meeting and 
associating with the native population of 
each new land. 

Somehow I cannot feel either group was 
either all wrong or all right. Wouldn’t both 
groups have been bigger people and real- 
ized still more out of their summer abroad 
if they had adopted the idea that you can’t 
have everything and shared with one an- 
other their very different experiences on 
their occasional meetings? 

Our American schools, particularly since 
the war, are making a definite point of 
teaching tolerance, but what is that toler- 
ance? Surely it is not defined as negative 
criticism of the behavior of people in far 
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removed places in dealing with matters 
that are problems for them but completely 
foreign to our day-by-day routine. I have 
heard a lot of discussions and read a lot 
of printed matter that seemed to be based 
on that definition. 

If an attitude of tolerance is to affect 
the lives of our young people, to lead them 
toward a better and happier life in their 
own communities can it limit its scope to 
international and interstate problems? 
Most of us and most of our students are 
just ordinary, little people. Comparatively 
few of us will ever become international or 
even interstate figures. Big questions of 
race or religious prejudice, of customs and 
ideals of foreign lands are problems worth 
discussion, yes. They are present-day prob- 
lems our students should discuss and be in- 
formed on, but they are not the problems 
that are part and parcel of the character 
of the ordinary high school student. The 
real idea of tolerance ought to come much 
closer home than that. 

Not long ago two high school girls 
passed me on the street. They were busily 
engaged in their own conversation. “Oh 
why ask my sister about it,” one was say- 
ing. “She is just an old married woman 
with two squalling kids. Why she didn’t 
even bother to finish high school. What 
would she know about proms?” 

The sister in question is barely twenty- 
one. Five years ago early marriages were 
quite the fashion. In fact many high school 
girls who went through to graduation 
without being married were looked down 
on by the high school set as being duds 
who were not able to “get their man.” 

Conditions have changed in five years. 
Should events of the war years be scorned 
because they do not measure up to the new 
standards of today’s fashion in what the 
best set is doing? Is little sister being tol- 
erant? Is she being loyal to her family? Is 
she even showing ordinary good sense in 
taking it for granted that the older sister 
is completely void of ideas just because she 
does not hold a high school diploma? Little 
sister does not hold a high school diploma 

(Please turn to page 239) 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 





for April 








During the month of April, even with the first 
sight of spring making the students restless and 
causing them to think of the vacation ahead, 
school itself is taking on a more serious attitude. 
It is at this finishing-up time that the current 
year takes on new meaning, and planning for the 
year to come begins to claim the minds of stu- 
dents and teachers. Serious consideration must 
be given to both the ending of a school year and 
the beginning of a new one. The latter cannot 
be stressed too much; it is of prime importance. 
At this time the athletic department has com- 
pleted its program except for track and baseball. 
The football and basketball encounters with 
other schools are over, and in the publications 
department, except for a few issues of the paper, 
the big work is done. The dramatics department 
seems to quiet down to a few closing events after 
the senior play is over. Activities in the music 
department are fewer. So it is in the various de- 
partments throughout the school. Regular class 
work is heavier and running at full speed, so 
that all will be in order when the last week in 
May arrives, 

So in April good assemblies are more neces- 
sary than ever and more difficult to attain, Each 
succeeding program has shown improvement 
over its predecessor. Attempts have been made 
te give more of a “finish” to each program. This 
raising of standards is very desirable, but it in- 
creases the responsibility of the assembly com- 
mittee in seeing to it that such a standard con- 
tinues to rise and isn’t neglected during these 
closing weeks. Selecting the talent for these pro- 
grams is important, 

To highlight the month, students will enjoy 
seeing the play which they helped to select for 
the spring Drama Festival. They will find an 
informational program concerning registration 
most beneficial, just as they will take pride, and 
show interest, in selecting next year’s cheer 
leaders and banner girls. Since much of their 
outside time will now be centered on planning 
what to do with their summer vacations, it will 
be well to feature summer jobs at the ¢nd of 
the month. This group of assemblies should be 
varied enough to be interesting and of such 
quality that each will be recognized as worth- 
while. 

A probable difficulty which will be encoun- 
tered by the assembly committee in working out 
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this suggested schedule is to decide to whom to 
assign each program, During the year most of 
the departments and clubs in school have done 
their share in producing one or more programs 
and with the present full schedule are now re- 
luctant about taking on an additional one. 

The drama department will of course have 
the one-act play ready for presentation but, in 
the rush of getting the production polished up for 
inter-schocl competition, will either not wish to 
take on the other duties which are entailed when 
a group takes on an assembly or will accept the 
assignment and find time all too short to take 
care of routine details. 

Those in the office force, student help and 
secretary headed by the principal, are the logi- 
cal ones to work out the registration assembly, 
but at this time of year such work as running 
off final tests, checking records, and the million 
and one other bits of work which are theirs make 
this task of preparing a program a bit difficult. 
They might be persuaded to do it if the assem- 
bly committee would agree to take care of the 
regular duties which every assembly requires. 

Since the Pep Club has had a number of pro- 
grams to prepare and at this time of year its 
members have turned to other activities, they 
sheuld not be given the work of organizing the 
election of cheer leaders. The most interested 
persons will be the current cheerleaders and too, 
they have been in close contact with the band 
so that they might well be the ones to plan pro- 
ceedings. The banner girls who have been work- 
ing with the band all year might give a helping 
hand and solve one program difficulty. 

Summer jobs can be handled by the distribu- 
tive education director and some of his present 
workers, for they are the ones who have had 
training in meeting and being interviewed by 
the business men during the year. They are pre- 
pared to give help along that line. 

With these ideas in mind, the assembly com- 
mittee is now ready to begin the actual organi- 
zation of the month’s entertainment and infor- 
mation assemblies. A natural tendency may be 
to take for granted that the group assigned to 
@# given program would remember the routine 
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work which is done for each program, but such 
is not the case, This group is no different from 
the rest and have probably taken the advanced 
publicity about the program, the presentation of 
the flag and flag salute, announcements, and the 
like pretty much for granted. Bearing this fact 
in mind, the committee should take particular 
precaution in seeing that these details are taken 
care of and that the program will run smoothly 
and be a “finished” production. Most of these 
programs will require longer preparation, so care 
should be taken by beginning work on them far 
enough in advance. 

It should be remembered, too, that as the 
year has progressed the audience has become 
used to programs which have improved with 
each week and that flaws in these last programs 
will be criticized more readily and more se- 
verely. Every effort should be made to make 
these programs the most enjoyable of the year. 
The pleasure they will give the students will 
carry over to the next year and will leave pleas- 
ant memories in the minds of the seniors, who 
are just now realizing that this is their last year 
in your school and, even though they are look- 
ing forward to the new experiences which will 
be theirs when schiol is out, they are also feel- 
ing a little sad at leaving the friends and activi- 
ties which have afforded them so much happi- 
ness during their four-years stay. Those reasons 
make the work of the assembly committee espe- 
cially important during the closing weeks of 
school, 

The following outlines for the assemblies for 
April are only suggestive, but with such speci- 
mens before them, the committee may proceed 
more readily with work on the programs. 
April 3-7 

Drama Festival Publicity .................. 

ali ik nse ik earned Drama Department in Charge 

Presentation of Flag and Flag Saiute...... 

saphena eae becca acta alah eal Officers of the Drama Club 

(These may be the newly-elected officers or 
the officers who have served this year) 

Announcements 

Too little has been in these articles about the 
importance of giving teachers and students an 
opportunity to make announcements or have 
them made for them. It is important to have a 
regular time and place where such announce- 
ments may be registered before the assembly 
so that the presiding officer is in full command 
of the situation and is better able to see that 
time allotments work out and the program will 
neither be too long nor too short. Announce- 
ments should be short and such items as time, 
date, price, and place should be repeated. A 
wealth of detail should be avoided. 
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Te PO so acnccwan Presented by Drama Club 
Presentation of the Cast 
Narrator introduces the play, giving its name, 
the name of the playwright, the setting, the 
time, and any other details. Then he inter- 
views each member of the cast, asking such 
questions as: 
What is your name and grade? 
What part do you play? 
Is this your first role in a Drama Club 
play? 
What other dramatic experience have you 
had? 
How were the plays selected for presenta- 
tion? 
How many were prepared? 
How did it happen that your production 
was selected to take to the Drama Festival? 
Where is the festival to be held? 
How many schools are expected to take 
part? 
What other activities will be presented? 
Which of the activities will be judged or 
criticized? 
When is the festival to be held? 
What will you do about being away from 
your regular duties at school for two days? 
Each troupe of the Drama Club may present 
one play two weeks in advance of the festival, 
with the best one to be selected by the audience 
to be taken to the competitive meet, at which 
the ratings come in the form of criticism of se- 
lection of the play, preparation, casting, make-up, 
costuming, staging, and similar details. Since 
the plays used in the festival usually are not to 
be longer than twenty-five minutes, this pre- 
liminary can be used, and the program will still 
not exceed the scheduled length of the assem- 
bly period. 
April 10-14 
Your Registration........ Office Force in Charge 
Presentation of the Flag and Flag Salute.... 
..Students who are a part of office personnel 
Announcements 
Registration 
Presided over by the chairman of the stu- 
dent personnel in the office of the principal. 
The reason for spring registration......... 
iitthbsoine Dune sarees eeawnn The Principal 
How to plan a four-year curriculum: 

(1) Make your curriculum flexible so that 
minor changes which manifest them- 
selves won’t upset the entire schedule. 

(2) Plan to vary extra-curricular activi- 
ties. Stick by decisions once they are 
made, 

(3) Plan so that major interests are primary. 

(4) Plan to venture into fields unfamiliar. 

Highlights in the school curriculum—presented 
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by students interested in the various types of 
work available as improvements in the curricu- 
lum are planned, Short skits, speeches, demon- 
strations of each can be worked up. 

Directions for procedure...... Office Secretary 

Group Singing. . Vocal Music Director, Leading 
April 17-21 

Election of Cheer Leaders and Banner Girls 

—Present Cheer Leaders and Banner Girls in 

charge. 

Flag Presentation and Flag Salute. Banner Girls 

Announcements 

Presentation of Cheer Leader Contestants 

Groups of students who wish to try out for 
Cheer Leader positions for next year present 
their ideas for directing the yells of the stu- 
dent body. 

Presentation of Banner Girl Contestants. 

Groups consisting of two girls from each 
class presented in drills worked-up for the oc- 
cassion, 

Dismissal to return to home rooms to vote 
on the candidates. 

Directions for voting and announcement of 
tallying procedure. 

The need for cheer leaders and banner girls 
should be stressed, so that each student will be 
looking for those qualities which make up 
good cheer leaders and good banner girls. 
These should not be popularity contests! 

April 24-28 
Summer Jobs. .Distributive Ed. Group in Charge 

Presentation of Flag and Flag Salute...... 

cpinia lath wee Distributive Education Students 

Why a Summer Job............. D.E, Student 

How to Work and Earn Credit. ..D.E,. Director 

Meeting a Prospective Employer.......... 
Experienced Students 

Grooming of the applicant 

Personality 

Points for discussion in the interview 

Kind of work 

Training of the applicant 
Hours 

Salary 

Experience of the applicant 

Director of Distributive Education closes the 
program with a summary of the points covered 
in the program, 

Let it be said at the close of April in your 
school that the programs as planned filled the 
need at the time and gave helpful information 
and entertainment to the student body at every 
meeting for an assembly. That can only be true 
if the programs are well planned and organized 
long enough beforehand to enable the group 
presenting the program to be well-rehearsed and 
clear in mind as to the procedure and objectives 
of the program. Smoothly operating entertain- 
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ment is almost sure to insure a successful pro- 
gram and can be obtained only if each and every 
participant knows exactly what he or she is to 
do and is responsible for a given period of time 
so that the events run “like clock work.” 





SCHOOL FACULTY PROMOTES 
PEACE PAGEANT 
(Continued from page 224) 
radio company installed an_ elaborate 
sound system enabling everyone to hear all 
speaking and singing parts, the Decatur 
City buses arranged transportation for 
practices, parents helped to design and 
make costumes, and the daily paper gave 
good coverage of both practices and the 

performance. 

And the night of the pageant over four 
thousand people came to watch an hour- 
and-a-half presentation of what really had 
become a school-community cooperative 
enterprise. 

One of the dramatic moments of the 
pageant was the unveiling of the paper 
mache replica of the Statute of Liberty 
which had been made by a group of ele- 
mentary students, their teachers, and 
their parents. Painted with fluorescent 
paint, this 25-foot statue dominated the 
final scene, which cited references to suc- 
cessful inter-nation planning of the past 
and stressed the need for cooperation now 
and in the future. 

As this was the first all-school program 
of this kind in the history of the Decatur 
Schools, the Association was well pleased 
with the public’s response in attendance 
at the performance and in the press com- 
ments of the local paper. The editors “saw 
in this sparkling heart-in-the-throat pag- 
eantry what is being done and can be done 
through a school faculty that is not only 
thinking but employing that thinking into 
action.” 

The most important outcome was that 
both teachers and pupils and some parents 
had a direct experience that broadened 
their understanding and appreciation of 
one another and of the world’s attempt to 
establish peaceful patterns. 





BOWS and ARROWS 


targets, faces, supplies and ma- 
terials of all kinds. Make your 
own in the wood shop; THE 
FLAT BOW book tells how. Well 
illustrated, only T5c. 

EXTRA PROMPT DELIVERY— 
NO WAITING—NO ALIBIS—30 

DAYS TO PAY. 
LYDIANHEAD ARCHERY MANUFACTURING 
Box 308 SA Lima, Ohio 
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Among the world’s 54 nations, including the 
artic, soccer is the most popular sport.—Maine 
Teachers’ Digest 





The teaching of conservation, increasingly all- 
important, is the aim of the Audubon Junior 
Clubs which currently includes some _ 12,550 
clubs in every state and in every province of 
Canada, Full information is available from the 
National Audubon Society, 1000 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 28. 


The Louisiana state convention of Future 
Business Leaders Clubs will be held at Natchi- 
toches April 14-15. This is the second annual 
convention of this organization in Louisana., 


The Eugene (Ore.) High School Band toured 
southern Alaska during the Christmas vacation. 


STUDENTS TO GRADE THEIR PROFESSORS 

This semester University of Wisconsin  stu- 
dents are going to rate their professors and in- 
structors—give them A, B. C, and D ratings, and 
maybe fail a few. This turnabout by students 
who have been on the receiving end of the grad- 
ing system is being conducted in the department 
of integrated liberal studies. 

The faculty evaluation program will be a joint 
enterprise by the department and student board. 
By the use of questionnaires students will be 
asked to evaluate their classrcom instructors as 
to personality, general teaching ability, class- 
room management, and other factors.—Wisconsin 
Journal of Education 

“Let’s Have Our Own Science Shows,” by 
Henry T. Harvey, in the February number of 
Alabama School Journal tells how the science 
departments of a high school entertained its 
community for an evening and carried out a suc- 
cessful project in Public Relations. 


There are approximately twenty-five organiza- 
tions in the state that are giving awards of one 
type or another to high school pupils that par- 
ticipate in contests that these organizations spon- 
sor.—From an_ editorial in Texas Scholastic 
Leaguer 


The preblem of the Gossip Column is treated 


at considerable length in an editorial in the Feb- 
ruary number of (Texas) Scholastic Leaguer. 
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Both sides of the question are presented. 


Athletics have become big business. When 
those who teach football receive salaries larger 
than the president of the school the sign is up. 
In order to continue drawing such a salary the 
coach must win. In order to win he must have 
the material. In order to have the material he 
must have the money which makes “better of- 
fers” possible. 

So far, the situations causing the colleges the 
most distress have not materially effected the 
high school programs, It is impossible to say they 
never would or never will. Therefore, continual 
vigilance is necessary to keep our activities as 
free as possible from these embarrassments, Let 
us be honest and realistic in solving our prob- 
lems so that we never have to kid ourselves or 
others—P. F. Neverman in Wisconsin H. S. 
Activities Bulletin 


“A Survey of Dramatic Activity in Wisconsin 
High Schools”, by Ronald C. Gee and John E, 
Dietrich, appears in the February number of 
Quarterly Journal of Speech. 


Readers of School Activities are invited to help 
in a good cause by sending specimens’ of their 
high school newspapers to Germany for use in 
presenting the American way of life. These pub- 
lications should be mailed to Miss Gertrude C. 
Hoppock, Land Commissioner’s Office, Dussel- 
dorf, BAOOR, 4, Germany. 


According to an article by Zita Tillquist in 
the February number of North Dakota Teacher, 
the Dickinson (N. D.) Schools have successfully 
replaced report cards by parent-teacher confer- 
ences, 





The annual meeting of the National Federation 
of State High School Athletic Associations was 
held at Santa Monica, California, on December 
28-31. This convention attracted a total of 175 
registered delegates from more than forty states. 





NOW IS THE TIME 
For the past several years many of- 
ficials have been active in an attempt to secure 
the exemption of the public schools from the 
federal admission taxes on school activities. Be- 
cause of the reluctance of Congress to initiate 
tax revision except on a general basis, no modi- 


school 
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fication of the admission tax law has been made 
to date, 


It now appears likely that there will be a gen- 
eral revision of the excise tax laws in the pres- 
ent session of Congress, If the school officials 
believe that the present law should be revised 
so as to eliminate or reduce the admission taxes 
on school activities, NOW IS THE TIME FOR 
ACTION. Letters should be addressed to your 
representatives and senators. Individual letters 
mean much more than group petitions. 

The various state associations and the Na- 
tional Federation of State High School Athletic 
Associations have been active in this campaign 
for the past several years, Each state association 
has petitioned the tax committees of both houses 
of Congress to remove the admission taxes on 
school activities. Each state has likewise filed a 
considerable number of letters to individual 
congressmen, 

Concerted action by school officials through- 
out the state will have a significant effect. If the 
excise tax laws are revised in this session of 
Congress, action is imperative at this time.— 
Minnesota High School League Bulletin 


THE SCHOOL PATROL 

An important phase of every school’s admin- 
istration today in heavily traveled areas is the 
work of the school patrol, The boys participating 
in this service have contributed much to the wel- 
fare and management of the school and have 
gained much themselves in group action and in 
the acceptance of responsibility for the safety of 
their schoolmates. It is truly heartening to ob- 
serve a patrol at work and to see how a young 
American takes initiative and carries on when a 
real job is given him.—From an_ Editorial in 
School Executive 


The annual Central States Speech Convention 
will be held at Columbia, Ohio, at the Deshler 
Wallick Hotel on April 14 and 15. 


Student courts give teen-agers an opportunity 
to witness democracy in action and also to par- 
ticipate in helping it work. The judge and jury 
are respectable, responsible and_ fair-minded 
teen-agers who are learning the workings and 
procedures of fair trials. With the help and co- 
operation of all the student body, dangerous 
pranks and ways can be eliminated and dmo- 
cratic citizens made out of teen-age boys and 
girls—From an Editorial in The Script, Central 
Park Junior H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 


COUNCIL FOR YOUTH CORRELATES 


COLORADO ACTIVITIES 
On January 21, 1948, official representatives 
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from 88 organizations and agencies sponsoring 
youth programs met together in Denver and de- 
cided to organize cooperatively a state Council 
for Youth. Since that time progress of this or- 
ganization has been constant and sweeping. In- 
quiries about this Council and its program 
should be addressed to the executive secretary, 
412 Norlin Library, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. 

According to “Registration Practices in the 
Secondary Schools of Texas,” by N. H. Wittner 
and J. G. Umstattd, published by Texas Study of 
Secondary Education, Austin, slightly more than 
one-half of the high schoois in this study have 
a daily home room period, 





“School Size as a Factor in the Adjustment of 
High School Seniors”, by Carol M. Larson, is the 
title of Bulletin No. 511, Youth Series No. 6, of 
the State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 
This publication displays in graphic form the 
various advantages and disadvantages of schocl 
size, 





SEVEN EASY WAYS TO KILL 
A YOUTH CENTER 
1. Hand out printed rules and lots of them—the 
first time the center opens. 


2. Be sure these rules are prepared by adults 
who have lost all interest in youth, as the 
*teeners will believe the rules are obviously 
unbiased. 


3. Be sure no youth has seen or heard of any of 
these rules before they are printed, on the 
basis that the element of surprise is essential 
to any teen-age activity. 

4. Select as an adviser one who dominates any 
situation—this will give the center stability 
until that day when the adviser will have only 
the caretaker left to dominate—the ’teeners 
having found a bartender in the neighborhood 
who had forgotten how to treat youth as kids 
and considered them as grownups. 

5. Make sure the adviser knows how to say, 
“This is my club, and I’m running it!” 

6. Have the adult adviser appoint the officers, 
as teen-agers realize they are too young to 
vote. 

7. Let the adult sponsoring group select a formal 
name for the club such as the “Podunk Cen- 
ter for the Betterment of Potential Delin- 
quents.” ’Teeners will love this, and great 
crowds will flock to the nearest bar on the 
side of town.—Youth Centers and Councils 





The golden age never was the present age. 
—Benjamin Franklin 
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VOCATIONAL CLINIC 

Thirty prominent business and professional men 
and women were listed as speakers at Central 
High School, Pueblo, Colorado, at the fifteenth 
annual Vocational Clinic, as a special feature in 
the guidance program of the High School. Among 
these speakers are seven Central alumni, accord- 
ing to Miss Mary C. McNally, vice-principal, who 
planned the program, 

In preparation for this program, speakers were 
sent general outlines, and 800 students who at- 
tended the clinic were given materials to pre- 
pare them for getting as much as possible from 
the conference. A definite effort was made to 
bring speakers from “blue collar” jobs, since 
Central High is trying to reshape its curriculum 
so that her graduates are trained to meet the 
needs of Pueblo’s job market, as well as meet 
college entrance requirements. 

Planning for a vocation is a definite phase of 
each pupil’s program during his four years at 
Central. As a freshman he works out a definite 
unit on some vocation in which he is interested 
as a part of his Social Living course. He does 
much reading and makes interviews while en- 
gaged in this project. A fine library of vocational 
materials has been collected, and pupils use this 
as a source for their reading. During the second 
semester 150 to 200 students will view vocational 
films each period on Monday during their vari- 
ous study periods. Oral reports and discussions 
in various classes serve as good evaluation 
sessions, 

Following the clinic, a hospital tour for girls 
interested in Nursing will be arranged, so that 
they may get acquainted with the teaching staff, 
and also may visit all parts of the hospital. Those 
who hope to teach will visit some of the larger 
elementary schools, and see teachers on the job 
with younger children. This same group may 
organize a “Future Teachers of America” club at 
Central. 

These clinics afford a fine opportunity to im- 
prove public relations, as the speakers learn 
more about the philosophy and the program of 
the high school in its attempt to prepare stu- 
dents for their life needs as family men, work- 
ers, taxpayers, consumers and voters. The Serv- 
ice Clubs which are interested in Vocational 
Guidance are cooperative in furnishing speakers 
for these occasions. The Altrusa, Rotary, and 
Kiwanis groups have contributed many speak- 
ers for Central’s conferences. Following is a list 
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of the speakers and their professions: Advertis- 
ing, Jack Lacy, Publicity director of the Colo- 
rado Iron & Fuel Co.; Agriculture, Mel Haines, 
County Agent of Pueblo County; Art, Bob Chinn, 
Chicago Academy of Fine Art; Auto Servicing, 
Bob Nelson, Goffe Motor Co.; Aviation, Con- 
tinental Air Lines employee; Beauty Work, Leo 
Reinert, White and Davis Beauty Salon; Building 
Trades, Howard Whitlock, Jr., Whitlock Const. 
Co.; Chemistry, Milt Mador, Ass’t. Chief Chemist, 
Colo. Iron & Fuel Co.; Engineering, William 
Brill, Ass’t. Chief Engineer, C.F.&I.; Forestry, 
F, J. Poch, U.S. Forest Service; Grocery Busi- 
ness, Robert Davis, Arapahoe Super Market; 
Home Economics, Mrs. Clara Anderson, Home 
Demonstration Agent of Pueblo County; Law, 
Thomas F. Phelps, Attorney at Law; Medicine, 
Dr. G. P. Cribari, Physician; Medical Technology, 
Dr. W. O. Brown, Pathologist; Music, Miss Mar- 
garet Paige, Teacher of Piano; Newspaper Work, 
Ed Orazem, Sports Writer Pueblo Star Journal; 
Nursing, Miss Helen Huber, Corwin School of 
Nursing Instructor; Office Work, D. R. Denni- 
son, Business Manager Corwin Hospital; Pho- 
tography, Duane Gould; Radio, Cliff Hendricks, 
KGHF; Receptionist, Mrs. Vivian Osborn, Dental 
Assistant; Religious Work, Rev. E. C. Turner, 
Rector Ascension Church; Sales Work, John 
Morton, Paper Products Co.; Social Work, Wil- 
liam Maddock, Pueblo County Welfare Dep’t.; 
Teaching, Paul Kirk, Assistant Supt. Dist.60; 
Telephone Work, Mrs. Marjorie Wesler, Employ- 
ment Supervisor;.Transfer & Trucking, H. F. 
Hetherington, Weicker Transfer Co.—MARYANN 
HAmsprIcK, Student Council Publicity Chairman, 
Central High School, Pueblo, Colo. 


DRAMATICS 

The Dramatic Club in our school is divided 
into three groups: 7th, 8th and 9th graders, with 
a sponsor for each, who stays with the same 
group for the three-year period in Junior High. 
We believe this arrangement gives the students 
more opportunity for production of plays. Too, 
the sponsors and members are able to get to 
know each other much better over a three-year 
period than they can in one year. 

Following is a brief summary of the activities 
of the group with which I was connected over 
a recent three-year period. During the first year, 
7th graders, we spent most of our time discover- 
ing and developing character parts, learning 
good speech and poise. We started the year with 
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several skits. Together we chose the cast for 
each play. Every member had a part in one of 
these skits. These were presented to the entire 
group, and suggestions for improvement were 
given the cast by the other members. The best 
numbers were chosen for production for the 
other students. Once in a while an assembly 
program was unable to keep to our tentative 
schedule and that was where our club could 
step in. This was the incentive the boys and 
girls needed and from then on, for the three- 
year period, we almost always had a play in 
readiness. 


Toward the end of the first year we selected 
a play and did some work on it. When school 
opened in the fall, with very little practice, we 
were able to put on an assembly program before 
other clubs and departments were organized. 
During the second year, the members selected all 
their plays from catalogues and began student 
coaching, They also chose the dates for assem- 
bly programs. They managed to get the club 
on the program for Home and School Associa- 
tion. This was a big step for them—a night per- 
formance for adults only. Again toward the end 
of this second year we started the production of 
a play which was given at the beginning of the 
third year when the members were 9th graders. 
At the beginning of their last year in Junior 
High, they expressed their desire to give a night 
performance of a three-act play for adults, 
charging admission, the proceeds to be used to 
buy furniture for the stage. In June, a week 
before school closed, they produced, “Campus 
Quarintine” a full three-act play, with great 
success. This play was selected by the club and 
both students and sponsor coached. The mem- 
bers divided their play into sections and prac- 
ticed by themselves whenever they had free 
time. Of course I attended the rehearsals when 
possible and offered suggestions. The boys and 
girls had, after three years, learned pretty well 
how to interpret plays and produce them, They 
also had learned, through their own selection of 
plays, some of the differences between good and 
poor plays. We made the Dramatic Club an ac- 
itve club, and hope it will continue to be so, In 
addition to the benefits to the members, already 
mentioned, characters and personalities have be- 
gun to be developed in what we hope is the right 
direction—VERNA B. JOVAN, Teacher, Junior 
High School, Bloomfield, New Jersey. #4 


A MAY DAY FESTIVAL 
May Day! The blue-robed courtiers slowly 
took their places beside the white throne as the 
Queen of the May and her court approached. 
Four little five-year-old flower girls in pink, 
blue, yellow, and white formal dresses strew 
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CELEBRATING 


30 YEARS 


of SERVICE to the 
GREAT SOUTHWEST 







HARPER STANDARD ENGRAVING CO. 
STARTED IN BUSINESS ON JANUARY 1, 1920 


CUTS FOR STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 
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rose petals in the path. Behind them came 
wwelve maids-in-waiting in pastel princess-style 
gowns. The pretty olive brown Queen presented 
a beautiful picture as she kneeled gracefully 
while the queen of the preceding year placed 
the crown upon her flowing hair. When she took 
her seat the members of her court (classes of W. 
Va. State college girls) the high school began 
the dances, 

Three groups of dances were simultaneously 
presented. The long and varied program in- 
cluded Dutch, Swedish, Danish, German, French, 
Czechoslovakian, Hungarian, Russian, Polish and 
American dances, Appropriate song and string 
music accompanied each performance, The gaily 
colored costumes and the sharp contrast of their 
designs added to this festive occasion. 

The winding of seven May poles concluded 
this event. There was one large May pole in the 
center and six others arranged around it, The 
girls were dressed in pastel shades and held 
streamers of a similar shade. The center pole 
was wrapped in red, white and blue, 

The other feature of the May Day activities 
was an aquatic carnival which was held at night. 
The last scene of this act was by far the most 
beautiful. One hundred girls clad in white swim- 
ming suits with red, white or blue wide brimmed 
waterproof hats, swam into position and slowly 
went under the water until only the hats are 
above the surface. The picture formed was that 
of Old Glory.—AGATHA ELLIs, Student, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 


STUDENT FORUM 

Our school has been having great success with 
Student Forums as a means of discussing student 
and school problems. In brief, here is how our 
Student Forums operate: 

At the beginning of each school year students 
are all asked to submit any questions or problems 
which they would like to have discussed. 

The questions are carefully studied and then 
grouped according to similarity in nature. 

The home room period the last week of each 
month is set aside for conducting the Forum in 
the auditorium, 

A panel consisting of students who volunteer 
for this assignment is selected. They are given 
the questions beforehand, also reference material 
which will assist them in their discussion. 

The questions to be discussed are presented in 
order of common interest, The student moderator 
presents the question or problem to the panel for 
discussion, After the student panel has dis- 
cussed the problem, the student body at large is 
invited to make contributions in the form of 
questions, challenging any speaker, or adding 
opinions concerning the matter discussed. The 
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moderator then sums up the discussion of each 
question or problem, 

Some of the problems discussed thus far con- 
cern: Boy-Girl Relationship; this included, “What 
Age to Begin Dating,” “How to Ask for a Date,” 
“Going Steady,” “Blind Dates,” “Conduct at 
School Dances,” “Petting,” etc. Improving As- 
sembly Programs, Making School Life More In- 
teresting, Development of Personality Traits, Im- 
proving School Spirit, College Education versus 
Non-College Education, How to Get Along With 
Others, Proper Attire for School, etc. 

We have found these Forums to give the stu- 
dents excellent training in democratic methods 
for expressing one’s self and teaching respect 
and tolerance for others’ opinions. It also helps 
to develop poise and confidence in the students 
when expressing themselves before a group. It 
has given students answers to problems arising in 
their minds, which, perhaps, would not other- 
wise have been answered. 

Our students vote the Forum as a must in their 
school life, and look forward each month to the 
next one. The Forum is sponsored by the Guid- 
ance Department.—ALBERT M,. LercH, Guidance 
Counsellor, Junior-Senior High School, North- 
ampton, Pa, 


AN ACTIVE GLEE CLUB IN A SCHOOL 
WITH A HISTORY 

One hundred and ten years old on October 20, 
1949, the Baltimore City College is the third old- 
est high school in the United States. 

Founded in 1839, the school was known as “the 
High School’, In 1844, when two female high 
schools were established in Baltimore (now 
known as Eastern and Western), the school be- 
came known as the Male High School, and in 
1850 the name “The Central High School” was 
authorized by ordinance, 

In 1866, when a movement was begun to raise 
the school to the status of a college, the course 
was lengthened to five years, and the name be- 
came the Baltimore City College. A change back 
to the four-year course was made in 1870; an- 
other change to the five year course in 1877; 
and a final change back to a four year course in 
1900, but the name Baltimore City College re- 
mained, 

Since the late 1920’s, one year of college train- 
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ing has been available to a small group of boys 
who come recommended from the Junior high 
schools as an accelerated class to begin their 
ninth grade work here and complete five years 
in four. 

The Baitimore City College Glee Club has par- 
ticipated in more than forty programs, and con- 
certs since the opening of their present season 
October 27, 1949. The program included several 
radio and television appearances over Radio 
Station WFBR and WBAL-TV. Among the most 
important on their list of activities was the an- 
nual Maryland Casualty Concert, presented Jan- 
uary 22, in the Maryland Casualty Auditorium. 
Various programs under consideration for the 
future include the one to take place February 4 
at the Eastern High School, where the Glee Club 
is to have the honor of singing with the Balti- 
more Symphony Orchestra under the direction 
of Mr. Reginald Stewart, conductor. Among the 
other programs being planned for the future is 
the annual Operetta given by the Senior Class. 
It will be presented May 12 and 13, and it is en- 
titled Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court. The programs mentioned above are the 
most important that have been presented or are 
scheduled for presentation in the near future.— 
JAMES C, LEONHART and RONALD M. Curtis, Bal- 
timore City College, Baltimore 18, Md. 


“AMERICA’S HERITAGE OF SONG” 

A worthwhile program of the eighth-grade 
pupils cf our Fine Arts class was presented be- 
fore a critical high school audience and received 
an enthusiastic response. We believe such a pro- 
gram number has possibilities of great 
socially and educationally. 

The subject of this program was suggested by 
sne of our popular song books, The title, “Amer- 
ica’s Heritage of Song,” developed naturally in 
the work of the music class. We offer it as a con- 
venient and effective means of correlating geog- 
raphy, history, music, art, physical education, 
and English. 

Script: 

Speaker: 

Pupils of the eighth grade will present at this 
time some of the music of our earliest inherit- 
ance. Many songs from England, Scotland, Ire- 
land and Italy were brought to America during 
our early colonial days. 

The pioneer people loved their music “ind 
after a hard day’s work of corn husking or 
building a new cabin, they would meet together 
for fun and frolic accompanied by a squeaky 
fiddle. We are reminded of those days by two 
songs the pioneers really sang—‘“Going to Bos- 
ton,” and “Ole Zip Coon”, 

(Eight couples enter stage to lively piano or 
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violin music, singing and dancing the two old 
folk songs—dances-Virginia Reel and Going to 
Boston—Costumes-old fashioned pioneer dress 
—exit) 

Speaker: 

It has only been in recent years that Ameri- 
cans have discovered how rich a heritage they 
possess, 

It is a significant fact that the first book 
printed in America was the Bay Psalm Book 
published in 1640. 

The Pilgrims would trudge for miles through 
snow to their little meeting house in constant 
fear and danger from the lurking Indians. 

The verse choir read the “Landing of the Pil- 
grims”. (Twelve girls enter stage carrying 
Bibles, dressed in Pilgrim costumes—accompan- 
ied by soft music, “Faith of our Fathers”. When 
on stage girls sing this song. One girl steps for- 
ward and recites first verse of “Landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers”. All girls in unison as a verse 
choir recite second verse. All sing last verse. 
Exit slowly to music used at the beginning.) 
Speaker: 

From Italy has come many popular favorites 
such as “O’Sol Mio” and “Santa Lucia”. “Mauri- 
nina”, an Italian folk song, will next be heard. 
The organ grinder, monkey, and accordion player 
are all apart of the gay and happy life of Italy. 

(Enter ten girls from one side of the stage. 
They enter with a dancing step dressed in 
Italian costumes. On the opposite side of stage 
enters the organ grinder with monkey—small 
boy dressed like monkey will do. As the grinder 
pretends to play, girls dance around him. Ac- 
cordion music may be used, Girls in half circle 
formation sing “Marinina’”’. Soloist sings the 
verses and all girls sing chorus. Dance once more 
around the crgan grinder and monkey with tin 
cup. Drop coins in cup.) 

Speaker: 

Scotland has contributed her share of music 
to the great melting pot of American music. One 
of the best loved rounds is “Scotland’s Burning,” 
which is one of the oldest folk rounds in ex- 
istence, 

We have learned that “The Hundred Pipers” 
is a song used in the movie production “Green 
Years”. 


You will now see “Bonnie Charlie” and his 
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group in song and dance, (Enter boys and girls 
dressed in plaid skirts, kilts, hats—costume of 
Scotch. Enter stage with Scotch dance step, En- 
ter to the music “The Campbells are Coming”. 
Song—“Hundred Pipers” — Dance — “Highland 
Fling” or any Scotch dance,—Curtain.) 
Speaker: 

No nation in the world possesses more ex- 
quisite folk songs than those of the American 
Negro. 

You will now hear Ole Uncle Ebenezer Jones 
sing “I’m Goin’ Home On a Cloud” and “Swing 
Low Sweet Chariot”. (Boy who can sing solo 
gives these two numbers, Curtain.) 

(Stage is now set for Indian background— 
tepee, trees, etc.) 

Speaker: 

We are the only country in the world where 
music from two primitive sources is to be found. 

In the chants and dances of the American In- 
dian there may be noted not only the character- 
istic rhythms of drums but often exquisite melo- 
dies played on the flute. 

No doubt most of you have read the poem, 
“Hiawatha”, You will now see little Hiawatha 
and his grandmother Nokomis: 

Curtain opens— 

Read selection—“Hiawatha’s Childhood” (by 
speaker who represents Indian maiden, Nokomis 
and Hiawatha pantomime this reading) 

Story of “Natoma” from opera is told by No- 
komis or other Indian girl followed by the piano 
selection “Natoma”. 

Indian girl next sings “Indian Love Call”. 
Then she may do a solo dance “Prayer for Rain”’. 
At the conclusion of this dance, Indian braves 
rush on stage accompanied by flute and kettle 
drums behind stage. They also do warrior dance 
around the Indian maid accented with wild In- 
dian war whoops, Curtain. 

Curtain opens— 

All pupils who performed various parts on the 
program enter stage and sing “America the 
Beautiful” in descant, Curtain closes. 

This program is perhaps most suitable for No- 
vember, but it may be given during any school 
month, The script may be prepared by the pu- 
pils, costumes may be planned and even made in 
art class. Study of the songs in music class and 
history of the countries scngs, customs, and cot- 
tumes in geography and history classes.—Mkrs. 
NeEvA RuHopEs, Fine Arts Teacher, Junior High 
School, Maryville, Mo. 


SAVE A MINUTE AND A PHRASE 
“IT didn’t have the time.” This is probably the 
most typical phrase heard in any school any- 
where in this vast land of ours. Many teenagers 
would not be satisfied if there were 48 numbers 
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on the clock in place of the good old fashioned 
12, This timely phrase is being heard just one 
time less from every girl, once a day here in 
Mount Saint Dominic. How can such a thing be 
true? 

Here is the secret straight from our treasure 
trunk. Book clubs have been formed in every 
English class conducted throughout the day. 
These clubs allow the students to obtain good 
reading material without having to find the time 
to go to the library. 

“What good do these clubs do?” comes the 
first argument, “You probably have to read 
historical or non-fiction books.” 

Oh no! It is not conducted in that manner at 
all. The books are voted for by every member 
and after they are purchased there is no rule 
compelling the reading of them. 

“Where do you get the names of popular books 
suited to everyone’s taste?” 

This is also an easy question to answer. Our 
English teacher obtains reviews of all new books 
and from this list the books are chosen, 

“But books cost money,” volunteers someone 
else.” 

This also constitutes no problem, The book 
club is allowed regular club dues from every 
member’s school activity fee. The first books 
are purchased with this revenue. 

“That may all be true, but what happens 
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when everyone has read these books?” 

As soon as these books are put into circula- 
tion, every person who borrows one is charged 
two cents a day. This is collected by some mem- 
ber who was previously elected librarian, Soon, 
enough is saved to order more books, and as the 
collection grows, so does the revenue. In order 
to keep even the books read by every member 
of the class club in circulation, they are loaned 
to other class book clubs. 

This is not the only function of the book club. 
Every two weeks a regular English period is 
turned over to the book club officers, including 
the president, vice-president, secretary and li- 
brarian—all elected by class vote. 

Two members are chosen at each meeting to 
be the planning committee for the next meeting. 
At every meeting, book reports are written by 
all members but it is the job of the committee 
to plan an interesting way for students to give 
oral reports on their books, Sometimes this is a 
question bee with everyone participating, and 
at other times radio quizzes or short synopses 
are given, At all times the club period proves to 
be interesting and enjoyable. 

Why not give the weary phrase, “I didn’t have 
the time,” a rest in your school by answering in 
favor of this club which saves a minute and a 
phrase?—CAROLINE McDERMITT, Mount Saint 
Dominic Academy, Caldwell New Jersey. 


DANCING IS FUN 

Shortly after the school year began, a group 
of eighth grade students came to see me and in- 
quired whether I would be willing to sponsor a 
class in social dancing. They pointed out that 
graduation was not too distant and in order to 
be one of the “gang” during the final school 
year, ability to dance was a_ prime necessity. 
Just to be certain that this demand stemmed 
from more than just a few members of the class, 
the pupils were asked to sign up during a class 
meeting the next day. To my surprise, more than 
seventy-five percent signified their willingness 
to attend, The signatures were almost equally 
divided between boys and girls. Someone sug- 
gested that it would be a good idea to have the 
seventh grade participate also. Acting on this’ 
suggestion, I discovered just as favorable re- 
sponse in that grade. 

The question of music was easily solved. The 
school electric phonograph was used. The gupils 
volunteered to bring in dance records from 
home. 

Instruction began with stress on good posture, 
A special point was made of the fact that a 
slumped body position hinders the attainment of 
proficiency in primary foot movements. To il- 
lustrate this more clearly, good and poor dance 
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positions were demonstrated, thus allowing the 
class member to see for himself some of the awk- 
ward positions assumed by careless dancers. 
Time was then given to a few lessons in how to 
assume a correct dance position with a partner. 

The actual teaching of the primary steps was 
preceded by the couples walking to the rhythm 
of the music, At times this was accompanied by 
hand-clapping, further impressing on them the 
fact that good dancing and a “sense of timing” 
go hand-in-hand, 

The first dance step taught was the waltz. Due 
to the rather slow tempo of this dance, it was 
soon mastered by most of the members of the 
class, The foxtrot was next selected as this, to- 
gether with the waltz, is generally considered 
fundamental in modern social dancing, 

To allow for those students who desired to do 
“jitterbugging”’, ten minutes were set aside from 
each class period, During this time there was no 
limitation as to the type of dance step that 
could be used, However, as more practice was 
given to the steps taught in class, requests grad- 
ually diminished for time to do the _ so-called 
“popular” steps, 

Some time was also allowed for pointing out 
the necessity of care in dress. Good grooming 
was stressed as an especially important factor 
when appearing on the dance floor, 

As a fitting climax to these classes, the eighth 
grade sponsored a dance. Their friends, parents, 
and high school students were invited. The sum 
derived from a smail admission fee, and _ the 
money obtained from the sale of refreshments, 
enabled the class to finance a trip to a nearby 
pleasure resort. It was decided to make this 
dance an annual affair, 

What have been the actual benefits derived 
from this program? Among other things, the 
class members have grown in social poise, they 
have acquired a degree of social knowledge 
which they formerly did not possess, and have 
been shown a more natural approach to the 
problem of boy-girl relationship. 

Dancing not only is fun—it is educational, 
toc!—STEPHEN JAYE, Teacher, Pequannock School, 
Pequannock, N. J. 


OUR ROMAN BANQUET 
Last April the Latin department of our school 
planned a Roman banquet, Every student in the 
8 ‘Oo 
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department participated in some way. The af- 
fair was planned as an evening dinner, The 
eighty-five guests were the parents (of the up- 
per classmen), board members, teachers, junior, 
sophomore, and senior Latin class members, The 
menu for four courses was served by the willing 
slaves, who were the members of the _ eighth 
grade and freshman Latin classes. 

A committee of parents took charge of the 
food and table decorations, It was their pleasure 
to bring from their homes quantities of silver 
trays, bowls, urns, statuary and _ candelabra. 
The tables were lavishly decorated in the true 
Lucullan Roman style. Between each of the four 
courses, appropriate entertainment was _pro- 
vided by members of each class. 

The affair was an innovation in our extra- 
curricular program, We kept the evening free of 
slapstick, but furnished good food and enter- 
tainment—all of which had been carefully pre- 
pared. The beautiful tables, good food, soft 
lights, handsome costumes, varied and sprightly 
entertainment all contributed to a highly suc- 
cessful evening. 

The program with the 
follows: 


translation was as 


CENA ROMANA 
1. Convivae intrant—Sophomores 
cantant “Caput Apri.” 
2. Servae cantantes ““Gaudeamus 
“Tgitur” intrant 
3. Gustatio 
(Aqua et mappae omnibus dantur) 
4. Invocatio 
5. Ludi 
a. Horatius 
b. Exercitatio 
ec. Saltatus 
6. Cena 
7. Declamatio 
a. Brutus 
b. Caesar et Calpurnia 
ec. Antony 
8. Coronare vinum et convivas 
9. Secunda Mensa 
10. Declamatio 
Cicero—Pro A, Licinio Archia 
11. Ferculum Quartum 
12. Declamatio 
Vergil 
13. Gaudeamus Igitur 
Finis 
ROMAN DINNER 
1. Guests enter, Sophomores sing 
Boar’s Head Song 
2. Slaves, singing ““Gaudeamus 
Igitur” enter 
3. Appetizers 
(Water and towels are given to all) 
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4. Invocation 
5. Entertainment (freshmen) 
a. Horatius at the Bridge 
b. Wrestling Match 
Dance 
6. Dinner 
7. Declamation (Scenes from Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar) 
a. Brutus and Portia 
b. Caesar and Calpurnia 
c. Antony 
8. The Crowning of the Wine and Guests 
9. Third course 
10. Declamation (juniors) 
Cicero—translated excerpts from 
Pro Archia 
11. Fourth Course 
12. Declamation (senior) 
Virgil—translated excerpt from 
Aeneid 
13. Gaudeamus Igitur 
—FLORENCE CLINE, Teacher, Sunset Hill 
School, Kansas City, Mo, 


WE MUNCH IN CLASS 

Is it breakfast, brunch or a snack? Whether on 
the street, in the theater, in the school, study 
hall or the classroom, does it matter? Wherever 
we look, someone nearby is eating or chewing. 
Perhaps you will enjoy my experience with my 
“munching” fifth period Math class? 

This fifth period was, incidentally, the second 
lunch period; hence it provided an_ excellent 
alibi for a class of twenty-eight delightful boys 
and girls. From the beginning, I felt I was closer 
to them than to my other classes. After the first 
four weeks, one small boy named Ed (whom 
some of my co-workers classified as a very mis- 
chievous boy). brought in some pretzels and 
munched on them, For the first few minutes, I 
felt I would gain more by ignoring him. How- 
ever, the next day another boy, even better re- 
puted, began to munch on some small candy bars. 
One of my homeroom girls, an honor student, 
Gilda by name and one of the most popular 
girls in the Freshman class said: “Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, why can’t we have refreshments during 
this period every day? Could we call it our des- 
sert period?” 

After some discussion, it was decided, as I had 
hoped, that if anyone wanted to have snacks, he 
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would be obliged to bring enough for the entire 
class. This brought wholehearted approval from 
all, Consequently for the two following days we 
had “snacks” passed around, As you may guess, 
that was the end for the rest of the year. How- 
ever, on the last day, that class out of all my 
other classes decided on a “big feed” for a final 
recitation, 

Pardon me if we munch!—EsTHER HUTCHINSON, 
Teacher, Belleville High School, Belleville, N. J. 


FINANCING OUR PAPER 

As far as is known, Columbia High School, 
Columbia, South Carolina, issues the only school 
newspaper that is free of charge to individual 
students. Until J. D. Hill, faculty advisor of the 
business staff, suggested a new and different 
method, Columbia Hi-Life was financed by year- 
ly subscriptions of $1.75, by charging ten cents 
per copy, and by ads. Now students help sup- 
port Hi-Life only by donating through their 
homerooms each semester, 

Each of the thirty-five homerooms in the 
school has a quota of $8.00 and on some _ oc- 
casions homerooms getting a 100% of their 
quota have been given a holiday. There is much 
rivalry among homerooms. The total of the 
amount obtained through donations takes care 
of one-third of the total cost of financing the 


paper, The remaining two-thirds is taken care 
of by ads solicited by the business staff. 

Each semester the Literary and Business Staffs 
of Hi-Life put on a program in assembly for the 
purpose of reporting the money raised, promot- 
ing interest in the school paper, and introducing 
the staff members. 

Columbia Hi-Life is a commercially printed, 
four page, bi-monthly publication and is a mem- 
ber of South Carolina Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, National Scholastic Press Association, Col- 
umbia Press Association, and Quill and Scroll.— 
J. F, ALLIsTon, Principal, Columbia High School, 
Columbia, So. Carolina. 


OUR BAND IS IMPORTANT 

The band Cuyahoga Falls High School has ad- 
vanced by strides during the past few years. 
How did we do it? 

New instruments costing 1500 dollars have 
been purchased by the school. Because of this, 
the members are taking greater interest in good 
instruments. About 50% of the band members 
are taking private lessons. 

The band instructor, who has a full time job 
at the high school, also has time for individual 
practices and sectional rehearsals. In addition to 
the individual practices, the band meets one 
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hour a day five days a week. 

The competition for the “first chair” of each 
section of the band gives each member an in- 
centive for work and practice. The best player 
of the section is given the first chair. If one 
player shows marked improvement, he moves 
up, perhaps from second to first, or from third 
to second chair, and so on, On the other hand if 
the player fails to maintain a high standard, ne 
may have to move back. 

By means of a point system, students earn a 
music pin or a letter. Upon earning 200 points, 
one is eligible for a pin; with 400 points, a let- 
ter. Points are given for solo work, practices, 
and other activities. 

The Bocster Club, a group of townmen ac- 
tively interested in school welfare, do much for 
the band. They sponsor a spring band review 
held evenings in the stadium. These adults con- 
tribute their special skills, business, advertising, 
and showmanship, to stage this colorful music 
review. 

The Board of Education aids the band by pur- 
chasing good uniforms and music. The athletic 
department contributes $50 to the band for 
every football game at which they play. 

The band instructor selects music of a wide 
variety having general appeal. 

The band plans special activities throughout 
the year. At football games a 60-piece marching 
band exhibits formations and musical skits on 
the field. At least two concerts are put on each 
year for the city. 

Every band needs sportsmanship and cooper- 
ation within its ranks as well as the support of 
the school and city. The band at Cuyahoga Falls 
High School functions harmoniously and has the 
full support of the school and community.— 
ELIZABETH ELLIs, Assistant Principal, Cuyahoga 
Falls High School, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 





THIS THING CALLED TOLERANCE 
(Continued from page 225) 
either, at least not yet. 

Present changing conditions are pre- 
senting somewhat similar problems to a lot 
of our young, and not so young, people. 
Some have difficulty with being tolerant 
of their own records of achievement now 
when they receive less pay and job priv- 
ileges for doing more and better work than 
they received as untrained kids during the 
labor-short war years. 

To be specific, consider the real case of 
a boy we'll call Tom. Tom joined the army 
when he was a junior in high school. He 
knew the thrill of dress parade, the glory 
of coming home to his own little town in 
uniform and with tales of far distant 
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places, at the age when pomp and glory 
weave their most fascinating spell. He 
was one of the 60-day wonders in the army 
and attained new glory with advancement. 
Tom was naturally a leader and had men 
under his command before he was even of 
age. He was never in active duty where he 
was mixed up in the real horror of war. 
It is not surprising or unnatural that Tom 
got to thinking he was really a pretty good 
guy. After the war, there was the G. I. 
college training. Tom’s family had always 
been poor, he was the first of the relatives 
to go to college. Last spring he graduated 
with a degree in engineering, but in the 
meantime conditions in the employment 
market had changed. Tom was now really 
prepared to do a job and to do it well, but 
a lot of other engineers were being gradu- 
ated too, and jobs were not top flight po- 
sitions. Even ordinary underling jobs 
were scarce and hard to get. He was both 
surprised and hurt over the fact that the 
adult world was not waiting to receive him 
with open arms, not waiting in awed ev- 
pectancy for him to take over and solve 
all its problems. Finally, in late summer, 
Tom left his wife and baby to go out to 
look for a job. He has not been heard of 
since, except in most indirect and uncom- 
plimentary manner. Tom had alwavs op- 
erated from the top, looking down. He had 
never been trained for facing failure or 
defeat. Could he have been? 

How about the Toms we have in schoo! 
now? Should they be perpetually guarded 
against the knowledge that more probably 
than not they will have at least an oc- 
casional look at the underdog’s side of life 
too. Shouldn’t there be some place in the 
educational system that could teach 
enough of the idea of a changing world, 
that these young people would be more 
tolerant with themselves? Wouldn’t such 
atopic be good material for debate? 
Couldn’t student governments or home 
room groups dig out some facts that would 
set up something besides a salary schedule 
as a criterion of success by which a young 
person could judge his own progress? 

How about the more flagrant forms of 
intolerance we all know, the freshman 
hazing, the fraternity hangover that is far 
from dead even though it has been forced 
to seek disguise in most of our high 
schools? Most teen-agers are definitely 
and vocally sure that age is intolerant of 
vouth, at least as it effects the attitude of 
those older than themselves toward them. 
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What about their own attitudes toward 
the still younger age group to whom these 
teen-agers are old folks? How many real- 
ize, or are willing to admit, that perhaps 
youth is also intolerant of age? 

Why not try to tune our teaching of 
tolerance to the idea that it is very possible 
for two people, two ideas, or two ways of 
life to be very different without either 
being in any way superior to the other? 
Why not try to bring tolerance out of the 
history and current events books and into 
the everyday life of the person concerned? 
Why not direct our young people toward a 
goal that will discuss problems of nation- 
al importance, yes, but that will also find 
time to go after some purely local or school 
problem, with the intention and desire to 
do more about it than just talk? After all 
what right have we to criticize the efforts 
other people make towards solving their 
problems unless we can show some evi- 
dence of having won the battle over at 
least a few little problems of our own? 


Com edy Cues 


DEFLATION 

One January day, Robert returned from school 
with his report card for his mother’s inspec- 
tion. “But, dear,” she said, “what is the trouble? 
Why have you such poor grades this time?” 

“There’s no trouble, Mom,” was the reply. 
“You know things are always marked down 
after the holidays.” 








The Journal of Education 


SAVAGES 
Tourist (in Yellowstone Park): 
ans have a bloodcurdling yell. 


Those Indi- 


Guide: Yes, ma’am; every one of ’em is a 
college graduate, 


MADDENING 
The motorist was lost. Suddenly he saw an old 
man approaching. 
“Hi!” he shouted, “do you know the way to 
Widdlecombe?” 
The old man shook his head. 
“No, danged if I do,” he said. 
The motorist drove on slowly, and when he 
had gone about half a mile he heard shouts be- 
hind him. He stopped and looked around. The 
old man had been joined by another and they 
were waving him back. Slowly and painfully he 
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backed his car down the narrow road. 

“Well?” he said. 

“This is my mate George,” said the old man, 
“ °F don’t know, neither.”—Kablegram 


A GOOD IDEA 
Guest: “This party is awful dull, I think I'll 
go home.” 
Host: “Fine, old boy — that will sure help.” 


FREAK 

The soldier was reading a letter from his wife, 
and didn’t seem too pleased about it. 

“What’s the matter?” asked his 
there trouble at home?” 

“Well, not exactly,” replied the soldier, “but 
we've got a freak in the family. It says here, 
‘You won’t know Willie when you come back; 
he’s grown another foot.’ ”"—Kablegram. 


chum, “Is 


PETTY DETAILS 

The small town correspondent for the city 
daily was reprimanded by the editor for failure 
to mention all the names connected with a news 
story. “Names make news,” he said. 

Later, the correspondent sent in this item: 
“Following a recent rabies scare here, the city 
marshal has rounded up four dogs by the name 
of Rex, Fido, Mickey and Boots.”—Journal of 
Education 

AND PAID FOR IT 

A teacher unfastening with difficulty the coat 
of one of her little pupils, asked, “Did your 
mother hook this coat for you?” 

“No,” was the reply, “she bought it.”—North 
Carolina Education 


A fellow on the bus gave his seat to a lady, 
and she fainted; when she recovered she thanked 
him—then he fainted. 


TYPICAL AUDIENCE 

Lily Pons was out for a walk with a friend 
when they passed a fish store. Suddenly Miss 
Pons stopped and gasped. She kept staring into 
the window where the entire space was filled 
with dead fish in orderly array, with mouths 
open and eyes staring. 

“Good heavens,” she said, “that reminds me—I 
should be singing at a concert”—This Month 


CAPS ond GOWNS 


For Graduation. Special 
money-saving plan. Write 
for full details and return- 
able samp!te. No expense or 
obligation. Also Choir and 
Choral Apparel. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Co., 1025 S. 4th St.. 
Greenville, Illinois 
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